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RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY. 





From the Unitarian Magazine and Chronicle. 
SKETCHES OF ENGLISH UNITARIAN HIS- 
TORY. No.3. 

The civil commotions which very soon fol- 
lowed the expiration of the reign of the pedan- 
tic James, may in some degree have drawn off 
the attention of Englishmen from the purity rd 
religious faith. Yet did these struggles serve 
to throw a strong light upon the motives of that 
class of men, who had hitherto ruled the des- 
tinies of the nation with a high hand. In yn 
sequence of the free admission of religious dis- 
cussions, we may easily perceive that religious 
truth would be not retarded, but promoted by 
the transactions to which we have alluded, 
The particulars of Unitarian history in this in- 
terval may pot be numerous, and probably as 
yet but partially anderstood, yet are those | 
which we know full of interest and importance, | 
A ‘latent scepticism’ as to the Athanasian | 
doctrine will probably be observed in the pro-| 
foundest theologians of the Established Church. | 

It is not a little remarkable, that the first 
person who is known to have embraced the | 
opinions of the Polish Socinians, who added to 
their belief in the divine unity that of the hu-| 
manity of the Messiah, was a nobleman attach- 
ed to the interest of Charles the First, and who | 
accompanied him in his dangerous campat rns, | 
the celebrated Lord Falkland, He is said to) 
have had his mind convinced by the works of 
those distinguished and erudite expositors the | 
Fratres Poloni, or Polish Brethren, to whom it | 
may be just to offer the praise of skill, industry, | 
and a clear elucidation of numerous Scripture | 
difficulties. Their works, confined to the clos- | 
ets of a few unpopular ministers, and regarded | 
as lumber in the public libraries, may, even in} 
the present day of boasted cultivation, furnish | 
to our best Scriptural scholars an invaluable 
stock of profound and judicious criticism. The | 
highest name in Biblical interpretation is Gro- 
tius, and he drew largely from the Socinian 
stores. 

The names of Falkland and Chillingworth 
were combined in a common saying at Oxford, | 
that if the Grand Turk could be converted by 
natural means, these two were the persons to/ 
convert him, The reader may have remarked, | 
that Harvey might have found in Servertus’s 
book the discovery which has rendered his own | 
name illustrious. Harvey was attached to the) 
same political party with Falkland, and sitting | 
at a distance from the battle of Edge-hill, vet) 
near enough to be endangered by the balls, | 
superintended, but too remissly, two future sov- | 
ereigns of England.* Falkland and Harvey | 
were, therefore, men certainly acquainted, 
That great man Chillingworth, who at one pe- 
eiod of his (ife was confessedly Unitarian, was 
also of that party. He died at Chichester, a, p. 
1644, and was buried in the cloisters of that 
cathedral, where a monumental inscription to 
his memory may be still seen. His works, il- 
lustrative of the great principle of free inquiry, 
have exerted a wide and still prevailing influ- 
ence over the professors of Christianity in 
England, Chillingworth, much attached to the 
royal party, was at the siege of Gloucester, 
August 10, 1643, went thence to Arundel Cas- 
tle,in Sussex, where he was taken prisoner, 
December 9, 1643, by the Parliament forces. 
He obtained leave to be conveyed to Chiches- 
ier, where he was lodged in the Bishop’s pal- 
ace, and where, after a short illness, he died, 
and, it is supposed, on the 30th January, but 
the day is not precisely known. Cheynell the 
Puritan is thought by his remonstrances to 
have hastened his end. 

Among the advocates, whom the Unitarian 
doctrine appears to have had in England, about 
the time of the Civil War, one was a person of 
the name of Paul Best, the nature of whose suf- 
ferings for conscientious belief will appear by 
the following extracts from the memorials of 
the Long Parliament. 

©1646, January 28. The day of the monthly 
fast. In the evening, the House met and heard 
a Report frem the Committee of plundered Min- 
isters of the blasphemies of one Paul Best, who 
denied the Trinity of the Godhead, and the 
Deity of Christ, and the Holy Ghost. The 

House ordered him to be kept a close prisoner, 
and an ordinance to be brought in to punish 
him with death,’ 

‘March 28. Debate of the blasphemies of 
Paul Best. Divines ordered to confer with him 
to convince him of his sin, and that a charge 
ve prepared against him.’ 

‘April 3. Paul Best was. brought to the bar, 
heard his charge, and by his answer confessed 
the Trinity} and that he hoped to be saved 
thereby; but denied the Three Persons as a 
Jesuitical tenet.’ 

Also, in the year 1648, John Frye, a member 
of the Long Parliament, chosen for the town 
of Shaftesbury, was suspended for writing a 
book against the Athanasian Trinity ; but upon 
declaring that he abominated the opinions 
charged upon him, was re-admitted. This was 
evidently no recantation ; for we find him after- 
wards (1650) deprived of office for the same 
kind of offence, 

There flourished in the time of the Common- 
Wealth, an illustrious person, connected with 
the party of the Independents, known to have 
been Unitarian, particularly by his posthamous 
work on Christian Doctrine, published so re- 
cently as the year 1825, 

His name has been celebrated for the Para- 
dise Lost, wherever the English literature has 
been cultivated, The manners of Milton were 
‘irtuous, his spirit pure, and the love of civil 
‘nd religious liberty burned brightly within his 

feast. We are only beginning to estimate 

‘right this otnament to our species; for there 

rere sentiments held by him, and particulari- 

~- . his religious demeanour, which could 
saiaa . present age have been rightly ap- 

Christie, ‘a Chat part of Milton’s Treatise on 
ia vm Doctrine, which contains the proof of 

e litarianism, and an induction of powerful 
ae arguments in its support, was, a few 

* 80, reprinted (in a small 12mo, volume) 
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serves a more extensive circulation. Dr. Chan- 
ning’s eloquent dissertation upon Milton’s work, 
soon after it was given to the world, should 
accompany it, Our Transatlantic brother a- 
grees with Milton, it appears, as to the person- 
al pre-existence of Christ, but not as to the 
personality of the-Holy Spirit. This last tenet 
was that of Milton’s contemporary Biddle, 
though the latt2r discarded as unscriptural that 
of our Savior’s prior existence. 

There is lying before me, while I write, an 
English translation in small 4to. of ‘Two books 
of John Crellius Francus, touching one God 
the Father, printed in Kosmoburg, at the sign 
of the Sun-beams, in the year of our Lord, 
1665.’ The most obvious method of circula- 
ting the Unitarian doctrine among Englishmen, 
was, by thus giving currency to translations of 
the most judicious treatises which the continen- 
tal scholars had produced on this subject. At 
whose instigation was this book published ? 
The small number of Englishmea who were at 
this period interested in these inquiries, would 
render it a labor of pecuniary loss. It must 
have been undertaken, therefore, by some one 
able and willing to bear the loss. The exam- 
ple of translating the works of continental Uni- 
tarians would seem to have been set by John 
Biddle, who, in the year 1653, published sev- 
eral small pieces, which were translations of 
tracts written by some of the Polish Unitari- 
ans. ; 

A short abstract of the peculiarly interesting 
biography of Biddle may be expected to form 
the subject of the next sketch. 


* Lord Nugent’s Memorials of Hampden, vol. ii. 


p. 309. 
t This isa perfectly justifiable use of the term, 
which, however, we have no wish to revive. 


WHITFIELD’S. PREACHING IN BOSTON. 


In the Memoirs of Aaron Burr, lately pub- 
lished, is an extract from a journal kept by his 
father, who was a clergyman, in the following 
words :— 

‘In November, 1739, [ made a visit to my 
friends in New England, and again in March, 
1740, In the following August I was in a de- 
clining state of health, and by the advice of my 
physicians visited Rhode Island. Fromthence 
I proceeded to Boston. On the 19h of Sep- 
tember [ heard Mr Whitfield preach in Dr Col- 
man’s church, lam more and more pleased 
withthe man, Onthe 2st, I heard him preach 
in the Commons to about ten thousand people. 
On Monday I visited him, and had some con- 
versation to my great satisfaction. On the 


23d, I went to hear him preach in Mr Webb’s | 


church, but the house was crowded-before Mr 
Whitfield came. The people, especially the 
women, were put into a fright under a mistak- 
en notien that the galleries were falling, which 
eaused them to hurry out in such a violent 
manner, that many were seriously injured, and 
five killed. The same day Mr Whitfield preach- 
ed at Mr Gee’s church. In the evening he 
preached at Dr Sewali’s church. On Saturday 
I went to hear him in the Commons; there 
were several thousand hearers. He expounded 
the parable of the prodigal son in a very mov- 
ing manner. Many melted into tears. On the 
14th of October, being, on my return to New 
Jersey, I arrived at Fairfield, where I remained 
two days with my friends.’ 


[From the Vermont Chronicle.] 
AN APOLOGUE, 


Which will please many—and ought to of- 
fend got one. 
In the near neighborhood of Damascus, capi- 


tal of Saracen magnificence, dwelt a man of a) 


truly benevolent heart, and of views too exalt- 
ed and comprehensive to be swayed by the pre- 
judices which pessyss the multitude, He was 
a physician, known in all the region as the 
Good Hakim. Besides the skill which he had 
acquired by stuéy and experience, report said 
he possessed a talisman, a precious stone, which, 
immersed in pure water and incantated, held at 
bay and even overcame all diseases. When 
other remedies failed, this was unfailing. The 
reputation he acquired for cures, and the bene- 
volence of his character, for he administered 
relief without charge, drew multitudes after him. 
Ile had also a few attendants to whom he im- 
parted his skill and his principles. 

His reputation was not eonfined to Damas- 
cus, for he made excursions to the country 
around. The inhabitants of Mount Lebanon 
and the coast where once stood Tyre, proud 
mistress of the seas, knew him. Aleppo and 
Bagdad were not unacquainted with him. 

In one of his excursions, accompanied by his 
pupils and the multitude as asual, there came 
from the fastnesses of Libanus, the retreat of 
the persecuted, a Christian woman. With 
trembling step she approached the benevolent 
man, and uttering her salutation, ‘Peace!’ she 
said, ‘Good Hakim, my daughter is sorely sick; 
come and cure her.’ He heard her voice and 
felt compassion, but knowing her proscribed 
character, and that the prejudices of his follow- 
ers were such towards the whole race of Christ- 
tian dogs that they would be shocked with hor- 
ror should he even appear to listen to her ap- 
plication, he disregarded her entirely, She 
spoke again,—‘ Peace to thee, Friend of the 
miserable, my daughter is even at death’s door— 
come and raise her up, for thou canst, and she 
is dearly beloved.’ He still made as though he 
heard her not. Some of his followers rudely 
addressed her and told her it was not her’s to 
ask a favor of one of the true faith, for that 
she was of an accursed race, predestined to 
suffer the inflictions of God’s anger. Still she 
repeated her request and reiterated it, till her 
cries, so earnest and sent forth so, piteously, 
wrought even on the hearts of the faithful. 
Their prejudices began to waver—they yield- 
ed—the cry of misery found a response from 
out the iron den of prejudice. 

They came to the physician, their master, 
with doubt indeed but with earnestness, and 
said, ‘ This woman is greatly distressed, she is 
a Christian dog we know,—but grant her re- 
quest,—may it not be? it is but a word over 


the talismanic stone, speak it and let her go— 
hear her, she cries again,’ 

The physician seeing them in the mood he 
most desired, staid his footsteps and said, ‘ God 
is great, call her before me; it is worthy to in- 
quire into the cause, She came, her counte- 
nance bespeaking a trembling joy. ‘ O sir, most 
potent and kind, my daughter is sorely sick— 
she will die—she is my dear daughter—pity 
me, for thou hast pity, and expel the disease,— 
and the blessing of the perishing shall come 
upon thee,’ 

The physician, still carefully regarding the 
prejudices of hia followers, for all were not 
equally moved to pity, and the muititude—many 
of them—had none, and also to test the heart 
of the woman further, and draw from thence a 
justification of what he would do, said,—‘ Wo- 
man, thou art but the child of an accursed 1ace, 
My followers call you Christian dogs, and is 
not the appellation just? It is trae I have the 

















most powerful remedies against disease, and 
can cure thy daughter. But then these bless- 
ings of Allah, let his name be great, are for his ) 
faithful children, It is not right to take their | 
food and give it to dogs.’ ‘Ah sir! it is true, | 
what thou art pleased to say. I am called a | 
dog, and I am willing so to be called; but even 
the dog that follows in thy tracks picks up that | 
which falls from thy table, and thou grudgest | 
him not that little. J ask no more. The store | 
ef remedy in thy hand is greater than can be 
exhausted on the- wants of thy whole nation.’ 

At this moment, withdrawing his look from 
the importunate suppliant, he saw on the faces 
of his followers and the multitude but one ex- 
pression of pity, benevolence, and complacent 
approbation of what they plainly hoped he was 
about to do. And he said, ‘OQ woman, inas- 
much as thou art lowly and acknowledgest in 
ine a power that can come only from him that 
is great, Allah is great, I grant thy request— 
thy daughter is well.’ 

She returned,and it was even so, His followers 
rejoiced in the joy of the woman, and therice- 
forth believe that in other nations, even in 
those branded with the most odious stigma of 
national prejudice, there were ‘ tue faithful’ on 
whom heaven looked with kindness as fit sub- 
jects of its favors. 

Reader, if we have conducted you through a 
grotesque path to the story of the Syro-Pheni- 
cian woman, it is to set forth the important idea 
| which lies on the face of the narrative, that 
| prejudices inwoven 1n the soul’s texture and 
| confirmed by time, are not to be radely pulled 
out. The Savior, on the contrary, * gently so- 
licited and drew them forth. He erected, so 
to speak, a galvanic circle ; he brought an un- 
suspected power to act;—insulating the threads 
of prejudice, he, with divine wisdom, caused 
the combined influence of sorrow and sympathy 
to course through their veins, which quickly 
disarmed them. Why then should abolitionists 
be continually committing this mistake, and 
meet this mob ef prejudice in front? Soft 
words turn away wrath, hard words blow it into 
a stronger flame, Molus could not blow away 
the traveller’s cloak if he had blown away all 
his breath; but Phebus, shooting his soft influ- 
ence, first unloosed, then caused the traveller 
willingly to throw away the incumbrance, ‘Am 
I not a man and a brother?’ say the abolition- 
iste of the slave. True, but does it not also 
apply with equal force to the master? He is 
a map, and should be dealt with as a man, not 
as a devil ora brute. He is a brother, though 
recreant, and should be treated with some mea 
sure of human kindness, Can we suppose God, 
the Father of us all, looks down with less of 
love and of compassion on a wicked master 
than on his victim? If the one is’the slave of 
an earthly master the other is no less so to an 
unearthly one, and God desires that both may 
be disenthralled, as well from spiritual as tem- 
poral bondage, and introduced into the one glo- 
rious liberty of the gospel. 














‘I wish [ could join the Temperance Society,’ 
said a little boy about six years old, who stood 
shivering in one corner of a miserable habitation 
rendered comfortless by. ardent spirit. ‘ You 
are not old enough,’ replied his mother, ¢ you 
can’t understand it.’ ‘I guess I’m old enough 
to know better than to drink whiskey,’ was his 
reply, 


FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
THE FARM SCHOOL. 

Mr Editor,—A few weeks since, I passed, by 
invitation, a Sabbath at the Farm School on 
Thompson’s Island in Boston Harbor. I pre- 
sume most of your readers are acquai nted with 
the origin and nature of this institution, but 
there may be some among us who hardly know 
of its existence, and if so we will state that it 
owes its erigin partly, to the Asylum for Indigent 
Boys, formerly located in the city. This in- 
stitution flourished here for many years, and 
was one among the many proofs of the Philan- 
thropic and benevolent spirit which has at all 
times animated and actuated the hearts of our 
citizens. Many achild of want—destitute of 
friends and home has been received into this 
house of refuge and trained for usefulness here 
and, we trust, happiness hereafter, who without 
its benefits would perhaps have been houseless, 
and thrown upon the world to drink deep of its 
sorrows and its sins. But the city had become 
too crowded to admit of this institution’s re- 
maining longer within its precincts. The land 
had risen in value, and in fact it was found ex- 
pedient in point of economy, health, and many 
other circumstances, to remove it to a location 
altogether better adapted to the wants and ne- 
cessities of the recipients of its bounty. Ac- 
cordingly several benevolent gentlemen in the 
city, whose hearts have always been open to 
deeds of benevolence, formed a plan for the re- 
moval of the establishment to Thompson’s Is- 
land, near the city. The arrangement was ef- 
fected; a fund was raised, a charter granted,and 
about two years since it was removed to its pres- 
ent situation. This is a brief, but imperfect 
history of the Farm School on T'hompson’s Is- 
land. It-has so many advantages over the for- 
mer location, that no one can but rejoice at the 














benevolence which prompted some of our best 


vitizens to project and carry on this truly Christ- 
tian work, ‘The number of pupils (about 100) 
in the present establishment is nearly double 
what it was in the former; and the ruddy cheek- 
the cheerful countenance, and the intellectual 
improvement, give convincing evidence of the 
vast importance of this institution to the com- 
munity, and the most happy anticipations of 
good to the children of want and penury, in all 
coming time. Ht would be tedious to detail the 
various employments of the boys in this semi- 
nary. It is enough to say that they are educa- 
ted according to the natural bent of their minds, 
If they have a taste for agricultural’ pursuits 

here is an abundant field opened to them, for 
their improvement. If any of the mechanic arts 
are preferred, similar advantages are held out to 
them as in the former case. [n fact the whole 
machinery of the school both in respect to their 
mwa) as well as intellectual culture, is carried 

on with such directness and precision, combined 

with such mental energy and mutoal confidence 
between the teachers and pupils, that no one 
can witness its operations without having the 

most thrilling emotions, such as we think would 
prompt him to extend a helping hand, to uphdld 
the institution, and to augment its resources. 

I am informed the funds of the Farm School 
are low, and that the good they would do, they 
cannot, because their means are already ex- 
hausted. “Let us all remember the saying, that 
‘drops create the ocean’ that he that hath a 
bountiful eye shall be blessed. It will give us 
satisfaction upon our dying bed, if we can call 
up to our remeinbrance any acts of charity like 
this—to feel, that in the midst of our imperfee- 
tions we have had some redeeming trait ; for in 
that solemn hour, gold will become as dross, if 
we can reflect with pleasure on those words of 
our Savior, ‘ Inasmuch as ye have done i. unto 
one of the least of these, ye have done it unto 
me.’ 

I have a few more words to say about this 
institution, and my visit there on the above 
named Sabbath; but those are chiefly concern- 
ing my personal feelings. Although a Layman, 
I attended as the children’s minister for the 
day. Anda most happy day I spent with them. 
I had formerly been much with them, (particu- 
larly those who were attached to the old Asylum) 
and had participated in their joys and sympa- 
thized with them in their sorrows, I had been 
their friend, and they knew it. Many of them 
I know loved me as sincerely as I loved them. 
Knowing that they had but few resources open- 
ed to them, and that the world to them was al- 
most a sealed book, 1 have frequently taken 
them by the hand, instructed, counselled and 
advised them, and the Sabbath hours have sped 
peacefully by, as I have been holding familiar 
conversations with them on the goodness of 
God, the evidences of his love and power in all 
things around and within us. But the time had 
arrived and we were to part, and we did part, 
with mutual regret; kind words were said, 
promises of remembrance were made, and I saw 
them no more to renew my friendship until thee 
Sabbath spoken of, 

Now if there were no other reasons than 
this, I would bless God that 1 was ever led to 
become a Sunday School Teacher—that he 
ever made me a huinble instrument to lead the 
hearts of these once poor outcasts, but now hap- 
py little beings up to his throne of love, where 
all human greatness is but as dust, Go ye who 
doubt—ye who yet hold back—and see what 
those have done, who, if they had doubted, or 
held back, could never have accomplished. Go 
to such menas Deacon Grant, John D. Williams 
and others, and ask them what you can. do for 
the institution? They will answer, come and 
see? And | am confident you will give of 
your substance and fulfill the words of Scrip- 
ture—*‘ Charge them that are rich in this world, 
that they be not high minded, nor trust in un- 
certain riches, but in the living God, who giveth 
us richly all things to enjoy; that they do good, 
that they be rich in good works, ready to dis- 
tribute, willing to communicate ; laying up in 
store for themselves a good foundation, against 
the time to cume, that they may lay hold on 
eternal life. For, we brought nothing into this 


asleep, a sudden courage possessed me. I lay 
and reasoned with myself for a few moments, 
then took the light and went down to my moth- 
cr’s room, turned the sheet from her face and 
gazed upon her in the silence and solitude of 
death. I kissed her pale, cold lips again and 
again. It seemed to me she knew I was part- 
ing with her for the last time. ! retired to my 





chamber with no sentiment of fearin my heart. 
I felt lifted above fear. From that time I ney- 
er feared death. A full knowledge ot what 
death is, was suddenly revealed to me with that 
act. The memory of the dignified feeling of 
that hour can never depart, All childish delu- 
sions were dispelled by the excess of my affec- 
tion fér her. That affection is as indelible as 
her memory. 

I returned to school, and, as I have said, 
soon forgot my sorrows; though, when I was 
sick or low spirited, my mother’s image would 
occur to me, when she soothed my pains, and 
pacified my childish complaints. The lamp 
which had guided my feet below, still often 
shone upon me like a star from above. When, 
too, the mothers of the other boys came out to 
see them, and I saw how happy they were, I 
then wished | had a mother too, 

I should have mentioned before this, that my 
mother was a piously disposed woman. She 
had been educated, as who in New England is 
not? in respect for the, Sabbath. No noise 
was allowed in the house on Sunday. We 
were made to sit still, and read the Bible on 
that day, even the abstruse writings of St. Paul, 
We understood nothing, except that it was a 
good act to do so, and pleased God; how, we 
did not know, nor did we think to inquire, for 
the impression was an early one, and was re- 
ceived as a matter of course. 

Our very early impressions in morals and 
conduct are like the laws of nature, which are 
operating so constantly and invariably around 
us, that they seem matters of course. The 
theory of gravitation was not inquired into, un- 
til lately, though the world had lived in the 
observance of this law for centuries, What 
child, born of religious parents, cannot recol- 
lect his horror and self-accusation, after com- 
mitting a sin for the first time, and the gradual 
wearing away of his scruples? And now, if 
he is a man, he will find himself doing, daily 
aud hourly, things which once he would have 
shuddered to commit. 

But in our religious reading, we felt that we 
were doing right, and that was pleasant, At 
night, after we were snugly in bed, our mother 
would come and seat herself upon the bed side, 
and one by one we said our little prayers. she 
would then kiss us and depart. 

I received impressions at this season which 
have never been obliterated. Strange and 
beautiful thoughts of God, Heaven and my moth- 
er, come up to me now, and they have often in 
my weary life, with a spirit of devotion I cannot 
account for, Philosophers may account for it, 
if they can; for myself I believe truly, that it 
is the seeds of goodness those infant prayers 
and bedside instructions planted, and over which 
the dross of the world has been heaped up, 
struggling to come to light, and bear the fruit 
of true religion. 

What a calm such hours have! How placid! 
how grateful to an aching heart! I feel like a 
child again, at my mother’s side; I see her 
mild angelic face. J hear her sweet voice, and 
respond to her warm kiss. 

I lay my head upon her bosom, that nourish- 
ed me, and weep tears of joy. Call this fool- 
ish, unmanly, weak, if you will, bat give me 
many such hours! ‘They are the bright spots 
of my life. They are all that have kept me pure, 
morally pure, when, to the world I seemed like 
a blasted tree, without greenness or branches,’ 





FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
HERDER’S PARABLES. 
[Translated from the German.] 

SECOND COLLECTION. 

5. The voice of Tears. 
Three days was Isaac dead in the heart of 
his father, for God had chosen him for an offer- 











world and it is certain we can carry nothing 
out.’ 7 G. 





What excuse shall we therefore make, at the 
last day, before Christ, that delight to read or 
hear men’s fantasies and inventions, more than 
his.most holy Gospel, and will find no time to do 
that which chiefly above all other things we 
should do ; and will rather read other things, 
than that for the which we ought rather to 
leave off all other things. 


DEATH OF A MOTHER. 

When she died, I was away from home, I 
was immediately sent for. Upon my arrival, | 
found the house turned upside down, as if pre- 
paring fag a great party. Beds were taken 
away and the rooms furnished with seats to 
accommodate a great multitude, [ sas shock- 
ed to see the family so busy, and so much en- 
gaged in the labor of preparation. It seemed 
to me to be disrespect to my mother, My 
father was about giving orders with his usual 
energy. At table, my old grandmother from 
the country presided, in place of my mother, 
and she ate like a comorant, and praised the 
dishes, 

I had never been in the house of death be- 
fore and thought we ought all of us to have 
been silent and sorrowful, I found out then 
and since, that when in the very midst of death 
and disease the mind accommodates itself to 
the case, and we look upon the event in a more 
reasonable light, being compelled to act and be- 
have collectedly by necessity. Imagination in 
this, as in every thing else, exceeds the reality; 
and the death of an absent friend affects us 
more severely than the actual seeing of his de- 
parture. 

My brother and myself occupied a chamber 
together, when we were at home, nearly over 
my mother’s bed room, We were obliged to 
pass her door in getting to our room. We re- 
tired tegether, both of us timid at the thought 
of death so near to us, 

After we got into bed, and he had fallen 








ing on the fourth. Silently Abraham went to- 
wards Moriah, sunk in the deepest grief, when 
the friendly voice of the child aroused him, 
‘See, my father, here is fire and wood, but 
where is the Lamb, for an offering ?” 

‘ My son,’ said Abraham, ‘God has himself 
looked out for an offering.’ So they both went 
on in silence with one another. 

And when they came to the place of offering, 
and had built the altar, and every thing was 
ready, the futher seized his son, and laid him 
upon the altar; he took the knife in his right 
hand and looked up towards Heaven. The 
boy bore it with patience, was silent, and look- 
ed with weeping eyes up to Heaven. 

The speechless tears on the eye of the fath- 
er and of the child penetrated the clouds and 
reached the heart of God, with a great cry. 
‘Abraham !’ the angel of the Lord called out 
from Heaven. ‘Abraham! spare thy boy, and 
kill him not. Itis enough! Joyfully the father 
took the chila now restored to him—the offering 
of God, and called the frightfully joyous place 
Jehovah seeth. He saw the silent tears in the 
eye of the suffering: he saw the grief of the 
heart, which anxiously calls out, as a loud ery. 

Threefold is the prayer of man unto God, 
and 6ne is stronger than the other, 

A prayer with silent voice pleases him well: 
he hears it deep in the heart, and takes it fa- 
vorably from the stammering lips. 

The prayer of necessity penetrates the 
clouds with a loud cry, and heaps glowing coals 
upon the oppressor’s head, 

Yet, mighty above all is the tear of the for- 
saken, whe holds fast to God and dies. It 
passes through gates, and bars, and penetrates 
to the heart of God, and brings down the glance 
of the Seeing. 


6, The grave of Rachel. 

When Jacob returned from the holy place 
where God had once revealed himself to bim, 
and when, in his youth, he had, seen heaven 
opened, his heart was full of joy, for Jehovah 
had confirmed with him anew, his covenant of 
friendship. 
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But soon a bitter pang came upon him. 
Rachel, the life of his youth, died of her second 
child, and when her soul was going from her, 
and she saw that she must die, she drew her 
last breath together, kissed the chik, calling it 
Benoni, the son of pain, and died. 

And when she appeared before the Eternal, 
she wept and said, ‘ Fulfill to me, oh Father, 
my first request before thy throne. Let me 
sometimes behold my posterity, from whom 
thou hast separated me, that | may stand by 
them in their distresses, and may wipe their 
tears.’ 

‘Three times shal] thy, desire be granted 
thee, that thou mayest behold thy children 
upon the Earth: but thou ¢anst not Jessen their 
tears.’ 

At the first time, she descended, she found 
old Jacob mourning for his two sons, the bloody 
garmeut of Joseph lay beside him, ‘My gray — 
hairs, exclaimed he, will go dewn to the grave, 
I will go down unto the dead with sorrow, for 
Benoni also will be stolen from me.’ 

She returned back to Heaven, sighing, until 
afterwards, her husband and their ehildren 
themselves came to her, and joyfully told her 
how beautifully all their sorrow had been 
change@ into joy. ° 
She dried her tears, and long after this, she 
descended again, to the place of her burial. 
There she saw her children driven into exile 
as men drive beasts. She found all was laid 
waste, even her gave had not been spared. A 
long time she remained at the desolate grave, 
and long there was heard from it an invisible 
lamentation. 

The third time she descended, the innocent 
blood of her children was flowing around Beth- 
lehem, Their mother was weeping, and Ra-- 
chel wept aloud upon her grave, ‘they are no 
more, they are no more!’ Long time around 
the grave was heard. the weeping cry, ‘ They 
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are no more !’ 

When she returned, the all-merciful said to 
her. ‘Rest now my daughter, and grieve thy 
heart no more, with the sorrows of thy child- 
ren, The path of the mortal soon Jeads into 
the valley where lamentation itgelf is changed 
‘nto a song of praise. Confide thy children to 
me, they are like my children: thine heart is 
not made to bear the destiny of the earth-born 


jand to lessen their sorrows.’ 
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Henceforward the spirit of the beautiful 


| Rachel remained tranquil in Paradise, yet she 


asked the new comers about tlicir destiny com- 

pleted on the earth, though she never returned 

to her grave again, and now, for along time, the 

lament of that maternal heart has ceased to be 

freard, The grave itself*is silent, and Rachel 

enjoys eternal tranquillity with her children. 
7. Joseph and Lulika. 


When Potiphar’s wife, the most beautfu] 
Lulika, had fascinated Joseph and had charm- 
ed all his senses, Lo, there stood before the 
eyes, of the spirit of the youth, the venerable 
form of his father. 

‘The names of thy brethren,’ said Jacob, 
‘ will shine on the twelve stones of the breast 
plate, and, in the dwelling of the most holy 
will come up for a remembrance before Jeho- 
vah. Thou also shalt be written amongst them, 
W ould’st thou, that thy name be tarnished, and 
that thou should’st be called the bond slave of 
an adulteress ?’ 

Then Joseph game to himself and was free, 
His heart remained firm in its strength: his 
hands and his arms grew strong. The golden 
dreams of his ehildhood came before his eyes. 

And, instead of one, on the sparkling stone 
in the presence of Jehovah, there came two 
names of his family. His dying father praised 
him and said, ‘ Joseph is a blossoming bough, 
the son of a blossoming one, which hangs over 
the wall; his young sprigs sprout forth, they 
extend over the wall’—a praise of his youthful 
devotion and chastity. 
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[From the Sabbath School Visiter ] 
THE MURDERED ROBIN. 

One day i took my gun, and went into the 
woods, intending to shoot some pigeons; but 
after hunting all round and getting tired, with- 
out finding any pigeons, I determined on re- 
turning home. But as it is wrong to have a 
gun in the house, loaded, by which many a 
careless boy has shot his own brother or sister, 
dead, I determined to fire off the charge at the 
first bird I should happen to see. Well, the 
first bird I chanced to see, was a poor robin, 
setting on the top of a very high tree, singing 
sweetly. I rested my gun on a little tree hard 
by, and took good aim, and fired; and down 
came the bird. Iran and caught it up, and as 
it lay in my hand, quivering in death, with its 
poor little eyes, all blood-shotten, it looked 
right up in my face, and seemed to gay to me, 
‘What did you murder me for?” ‘What did I 
murder you for ?’ said J, somewhat confused : 
‘Why, for sport.’ ‘For sport! gaid Con- 
science. *What right had you to kill God’s 
creatures for sport 2? I was dumb and eould 
not reply aword. It seemed as though I would 
have given my best cow to restore the poor 
little robin to life ; but it was too late. After 
quivering its wings, and giving one or #two 
gasps, it expired, with its eye directly fixed on 
mine. I then resolved that I would never kill 
another bird for sport, and have never shot a 
bird of any kind since. If I could have sent, 
the gun to its right owner in England, I would 
have done it. But [ could not do that, for I 
did not know who he was, and there was no 
probability of my finding out ifI hadtried. So 
I did the next best thing I could,—I sold the 
gun and sent the money to the London peaco 
society, that is laboring to prevent war, and the 
plundering of the English captains, on the high 
seas, by their brethren, the American captains. 

As I was always fond of angling, about the 
same time that I bought the gun, I bought a 
fine English fishing rod, with five joints, and 
bought beantiful lines, both of silk and whale’s 
sinews, and hooks and bobs a plenty, But, 
after the affair of the murdered robin, , when- 
ever I came to run my hook into the head of a 
poor grasshopper, and impale him alive for bait . 
to an unsuspecting little trout; or when I saw 
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the poor little fishes fleundering in the dry 
sand which formed the maggin of the brook, 
quivering in death, and writhing in agony, ] 
thought on the poor murdered robin, and I took 
no more pleasure in angling for sport, and gave 
it up. 
J do not think it wrong tb kill birds and fish- 
es for food, or I would not have sold the gun, 
put rather have destroyed it, But to kill God’s 
creatures for sport, and to take the life we can- 
not give, for pleasure,—to make game of the 
suffering of God’s creatures, hardens the heart, 
and makes it insensible to the sufferings of our 
fellow creatures of the human species, and pre- 
pares the mind for rapine, murder, and war. 
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Tn reading God’s word, he not always. most 

ofiteth that is most ready in turning off the 
Book or of saying it out of the book; but he 
that is most turned into it; that is most inspir- 
ed with the Holy Ghost; most in his life and 
heart altered and changed into that which he 
readeth: he that is daily less and less proud, 
less wrathful, less covetous, and less desirous 
of worldly and vain pleasures: he that daily 
forsaking his old vicious life, increaseth in vir- 
tue more and more. 

PAYMENT OF DEBTS. 

The honor of religion, is concerned in the 
payment of debts. “A promise, in business 
matters, whether it is made in express terms, 
or implied in the very nature of the case, 1s 
sacred, and imposes a moral obligation. To 
trifle with sucha promise, or to neglect attention 
to it, merely because it relates to secular affairs, 
is to set aside all moral rule, and to make re- 
ligion of no practical use in the world, And 
yet it would seem, that the want of punctuali- 
ty and the violation of engagements, are too 
often viewed as a mere matter of business—a 
kind of professional thing. This spirit, at least 
if we may judge from the fruits, extensively 
pervades the community, and is poisoning the 
fountain of moral feeling, and producing torpor 
in the public conscience. It is to be feared, 
that many good men are in some measure under 
its influence. They may not be aware of the 
fact; but, from some cause, they do not cherish 
a nice sense of obligation, in their engagements 
which relate to debts, and especially small 
debts. They do not intend to be dishonest, 
but they are negligent; and this defect in 
Christian character, inflicts nameless ills of 
which they are not fully aware. Those which 
fall upon the creditor, have been already reci- 
ted. Butthe henor of Christ should be es- 
teemed dearer than the interests or feelings of 
our fellow men, The gospel is designed of 
God to make the world better; to bring the 
heart under a:new influence ; to establish upon 
the very throne an efficient principle of moral 
action; and thus to subject the conduct to the 
rules of holy living. Where this effect is not 
produced, the gospel has not done its peculiar 
and appointed work. Christian principle will 
lead to Christian acts. The tree will produce 
its own fruit, We have a beautiful comment 
on this sentiment, in the context, ‘Render, 
therefore, to all their dues.” ‘Owe no man 
anything.’ ‘Love worketh no il! to his neigh- 
bor; therefore, love is the fulfilling of the law.’ 
To be a thorough Christian is to have an hon. 
est heart, and to act it out; and when profes- 
sion is not followed up by practice, the gospel 
is dishonored, and Christ is ‘ wounded in tbe 
house of-his friends.’ 

The eagle eye of the world is upon Chris- 
tians. They are more closely watched in their 
ordinary affairs than in their religious duties. 
They are estimated by their conduct. Much 
is expected of them, and they should honor 
their religion, Punctuality is a Christian vir- 
tue ; and iff professors of religion are deficient 
in this ; if they break their promises and neg- 
lect to pay their debts, they bring dark reproach 
upon that worthy name by which they are cal- 
led. They give occasion to others to say, that 
religion is a mere delusion, or that thege men 
are faithless to their own solemn vows, Let 
the Christian’s maxim be, ‘Owe no man any- 
thing, but to love one another.’ 

We hence learn the remedy for remissness 
in paying debts. Punctuality in business mat- 
ters, must be placed upon its true basis; the 
basis of moral obligation, It is not enough to 
trace its influence upon a man’s own credit and 
peace of mind; upon the pecuniary interests 
of the creditor, and upon the commercial affairs 
of society ; but the payment of debts must be 
placed just where the Apostle Pau) has placed 
it, in the text, It is here made a part of the 
moral law. ‘It belongs to the code of relative 
duties, and it is enforced by the authority of 
God himself. It is elevated to an equality with 
any other Christian duty, As prayer is a 
specific branch of duty included in the great 


command of the law, ‘Thou shalt love the Lord [ 


thy God with all thy heart,’ so ‘owe no man 
any thing,’ or punctuality in paying debts, is 
another branch of duty included in the equally 
great command, ‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself.’ Here God himself has placed the 
duty ; and from his decision there is no appeal, 

If men would view the matter in this light, 
money transactions would be attended with 
much greater regularity, Many small debts 
would be recollected and paid before the go- 
ing down of the sun, and especially before the 
time of evening prayer. God himself has said, 
‘] hate robbery for burnt offering’—and ‘to 
obey is better than sacrifice” He will never 
accept of acts of piety to himself in the plaee 
of integrity and justice to our fellow men,— 
Dr. Beman. 





The following illustration of the gradual ex- 
pansion of the Christian’s soul in love is ex- 
tracted from the last address made to the mem- 
bers of his Sunday class by the late Rev. Ed- 
‘win Stevens before he left America to prosecute 
his mission :to China. 


‘I remember,’ said the teacher, « when I was 
but a child and my acquaintance reached but a 
mile arownd my father’s house, then all my 
feelings-of home were limited to the little fire- 
side circle around my father’s hearth. All oth- 
ers seemed distant and nearly out of the reach 
of my affections. But when I became a youth 
and left my father’s house to reside in a distant 
town, then every one of my former townsmen 
whom I now met, seemed to me like a friend, 
and I looked on him somewhat as I used to do 
before upon one of my own family circle. 
When afterwards 1 went to a. distant state, 
then every inhabitant of my native state seem- 
ed to me like an acquaintance, and we formed 
a fellowship at once, much like the fraternal 
union of early days. So now when called to 
live in a distant nation, if I may be happy 
enough to see an American, I shall greet him 
‘vith the same tender intcrest and brotherly af- 
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fection as of old rested on the little domestic | 
circle. I ask not from what state he came, 
but welcome him as a brother, whether from the 
northern or southern, the eastern or western 
states. I will go still further. Were we swift 
spirits like the angels, as we may hope to be, 
and could we look on the many other great and 
glorious worlds which our Father bas made, 
as we saw one and another spirit released from 
trial and sin, coming up to the mansions of the 
blessed, we should not ask from what nation 
or continent he tame, but should haste to unite 
with him in falling before the Lamb in heaven, 
and saying, ‘Thou wast slain and hast redeem-~ 
ed us to God by thy blood ont of every kindred 
and tongue and people and-nation,’ Thus with 
our expanding views of the world, our hearts 
also will enlarge, so as to include every man 
for whom Jesus died, and our prayers will rest 
on the whole race, with the same earnestness 
as they used to do upon our own fire-side.’ 


Rock or Carnvary.—In Fleming’s Christol- 
ogy, it is stated that a Deist visiting the sacred 
places of Palestine, was shown the clefts of 
Mount Calvary, Examining them nafrowly 
and critically, he turned in amazement to his 
fellow travellers, and said, ‘I have long been 
a student of nature, and | am sure these clefts 
and rents in this rock were never made by na- 
ture ordinary or earthquake ; for by such con- 
cussion the rocks must have split according to 
the veins, and where it was weakest in the ad- 
hesion of parts ; for this,’ said he, ‘I have ob- 
served to have been done in other rocks when 
arated or broken after an earthquake ; and 
reason tells me it must always be so, But it 
is quite other wise here ;, for the rock is split 
athwart and cross the veins in a most strange 
and preternatnral manner: and therefore I 
thank God that [ came hither to see the stand- 
ing monument of a miraculous power by which 
God gives evidence to this day of the divinity 
of Christ.’ 

MISS MARTINEAU’S OPINION OF THE A- 
MERICAN CLERGY. 

The American clergy gre the most backward 
and timid class in the society in which they live ; 
self-exiled from the great moral questions of 
the time ; the least informed with true knowl- 
edge ; the least efficient in virtuous action ; the 
least conscious of that christian and republican 
freedom which, as the native atmosphere of pi- 
ety and holiness, it is their prime duty to cher- 
ish and diffuse. The proximate causes of their 
degeneracy in this respect are easily recognis 
ed, 

It is not merely that the living of the clergy 
depends on the opinion of those whom they serve, 


all. As a body they must, though disapproving 
slavery, be ranked as the enemies of the abolj- 
tionists. Some have pleaded’to me that jt is a 
distasteful subject. Some think it sufficient that 
they can see faults in-individual abolitionists. 
Some say that their pulpits are the property of 
their people, who are not therefore to have their 
minds disturbed by what they hear thence. Some 
say that the question is no business of theirs. 
Some urge that they should be turned out of 
their pulpits before the next Sunday, if they 
toushed upon Human Rights. Some think the 
subject not spiritual enough. The greater num- 
ber excuse themselves on the ground of a doc- 
trine which, I cannot but think, has grown out 
of the circumstances; that the duty of the cler- 
gy is to decide on how much truth the people 
can bear, and to administer it accordingly.—So 
while society is going through the greatest of 
inoral revolutiona, casting out its most vicious 
anomaly, and bringing its Christianity into its 
politics and its social conduct, the clergy, ever 
the Unitarian clergy, are some pitying and some 
ridiculing the apostles of the revolution ; preach- 
ing spiritualism, learning, speculation ; advoca- 
ting third and fourth-rate objects of human ex- 
ertion and amelioration, and leaving it to the 
laity to carry out the first and pressing moral 
reform of the age, They are blind to their no- 
ble mission of enlightening and guiding the mo- 
rel sentiment of society in its greatest crisis. 
They not only decline aiding the cause in week- 
days by deed or pen, or spoken words; but they 
agree in private to avoid the subject of Human 
Rights in the pulpit till the crisis be past. No 
one asks them to harrow the feelings of their 
hearers by sermons on slavery: but they avoid 
offering those christian principles of faith and 
liberty with which slavery cannot co-exist, 
Seeing what I have seen, [ can come to no 
other conclusion, than that the most guilty class 
of the community, in regard to the slavery ques- 
tion at present is, not the slave-holding, nor 
even the mercantile, but the clerical: the most 
guilty, because not only are they not blinded by 
life-long custom and prejudice, nor by pecunia- 
ry interest; but they profess to spend their lives 
in the study of moral relations, and have pledg- 
ed themselves to declare the whole counsel of 
God. Whenever the day comes for the right 
principle to be established, let them not dare to 
glery inthe glory of their country. Now, inits 
martyr-age, they shrink from being confessors. 
It will not be for them to march in to the tri- 
umph with the ‘glorious army,’ Yet, if the 
clergy of America follow the example of other 
rear-guards of society, they will be the first to 
glory in the reformation which they have done 
their utmost to retard, . 
The fearful and disgraceful mistake about the 





To all but the far and clear-sighted it appears | 


that the usefulness of their function does so. 
Ordinary men may be excused for a willingness 
to seize on the precept about following after the 
things that make for peace, without too close an 
inquiry into the nature of that peace. Such a 


tendency may be excused, but not praised, in or- | in other men and in principles, and the supera- 


dinary men, It must be blamed in all pastors 
who believe that they have grasped purer than | 
ordinary principles of gospel freedom, 

The first great mischief which arises from the 
disinclination of the clergy to bring what may | 
be disturbing questions before their people, is | 


| 


that they themselves inevitably undergo a per- | 
version of views about the nature of their pasto- | 
ral office. ‘To take the most striking instance | 
now presented inthe United States. ‘The cler- 


Slavery question, A very few Presbyterian 
clergymen have nobly risked every thing for it, 
some being members of Abolition societies ; 
and some professors in the Oberlin Institute and 
its branches, where all prejudice of color is dis- 
countenanced. But the bulk of the Presbyteri- 
anclergy are as fierce as the slave-holders a- 
gainst the abolitionists. I believe they would 
not object tohave Mr Breckinridge considered 
a sample of their body. ‘The episcopalian cler- 
gy are generally silent on the subject of Human 
Rights, or give their influence against the Abo- 
litionists. Not to go over the whole list of de- 
nominations, it is sufficient to mention that the 
ministers generally are understood to be oppo- 
sed to abolition, from the circumstances of their 
silence in the pulpit, their conversation in soci- 
ety, and the conduct of those who are most un- 
der their influence: | pass on tothe Unitarians, 
the religious body with which I am best ac- 
quainted, from my being a Unitarian myself. 
The Unitarians believe that they are not liable 
to many superstitions which cramp the minds 
and actions of other religionists, They profess 
a religion of greater freedom; and declare that 
Christianity, as they see it, has an affinity with 
all that is free, genial, intrepid, and true in the 
human mind ; and that it is meant to be carried 
out into every social arrangement, every specu- 
lation of though:, every . act of the life. Cler- 
gymen who preach this, live in a crisis when a 
tremendous conflict of principles is taking place. 
On one side is the oppressor, struggling -to keep 
his power for the sake of his gold ; and with 
him the mercenary, the faithlessly timid, the am- 
bitious, and the weak, On the other side are 
the friends of the slave; and with them those 
who, without possibility of recompense, are sac- 
rificing their reputations, their fortunes, their 
quiet, and risking their lives, for the principle 
of freedom, What are the Unitarian clergy do- 
ing amidst this war which admits of neither 
peace nor truce, but which must end in the sub- 
jugation of the principle of freedom, or of op- 
pression ? 

I believe Mr May had the honour of being the 
first Unitarian pastor who sided with the right. 
Whether he has sacrificed to his intrepidity one 
christian grace ; whether he has lost one charm 
of his piety, gentleness, and charity, amidst the 
trials of insult which he has had to undergo, I 
dare appeal to his worstenemy, Instead of this 
his devotion to a most difficult duty has called 
forth in him a force of character, a strength of 
reason, of which his best friends were before 
unaware. It filled me with shame for the weak- 
ness of men, in their noblest offices, to hear the 
insolent compassion with which some of his 
priestly brethren spoke of aman whom they 
have not light and courage enough to follow 
through the thickets and desert of duty, and up- 
on whom they therefore bestow their scornful 
pity from out of their shady bowers of compla- 
cency.—Dr Follen came next : and there is 
nothing in his power that he has not done and 
sacrificed in identifying himself with the cause 
of emancipation. I heard him, in a perilous 
time, pray in church for the ‘ miserable, degra- 
ded, insulted slave ; in chains of iron, in chains 
of gold.’ This is not the place in which to ex- 
hibit what his sacrifices have really been.—Dr 
Channing’s Jater services are we}l known J 
know of two more of the Unitarian clergy who 
have made an open and dangerous avowal of 
the right; and of one or two who have in pri- 
vate resisted wrong in the cause. But this is| 


preached, as well as pleaded in private,) are’ so 
j . . 

at first with an advocacy of Ordinances among 
| 
i 


gy have not yet begun to stir upon the Anti- | 8S observances but as ordinances,) because the 


| his own; and was told that that set of people 


true nature of the clerical office,—the supposi- 
| tion that it consists in adapting the truth to the 

minds of the hearers,—is already producing its 
| effect in thinning the churches, and impelling 
, the people to find an administration of religion 
| better suited to their need. The want of faith 


bundant faith in themselves, shown in this no- 
tion of pastoral duty, (which has been actually 


conspicuous, as to need no further exposure, 
The history of priesthoods may be referred to as 
an exhibition of its consequences. [ was struck 


some of the Unitarian clergy, which I was con- 
fident must go beyond their own belief. I was 
told that a great point was made of them, (not 


| public mind required them, I saw a minister 
| # P 

| using vehement and unaccustomed actien, (of | 
| course wholly inappropriate,) in a pulpit not | 


required plenty of action to be assured the 
preacher wasin earnest, 1 was told that when 
| prejudices and interests have gathered round 
j} any point of morals, truth ceases to be truth, 
and it becomes a minister’s duty to avoid the 
topic altogether. The consequences may be 
anticipated. ‘ What do you think, sir, the 
people will do, as they discover the backward- 
ness of their clergy ?? I beard a minister of 
one sect say to the minister of another. «| 
think, sir, they will soon require a_ better cler- 
gy,’ was the reply, The people are requiring 
a better clergy. ° 





—_ -__—_—— 


AnoTuer Prize Essay.—Mr Harris the au- 
thor of ‘ Mammon,’ has received the prize of 
501, for an essay on the moral condition and 
claims of sailors. The committee of award 
were Rev. W. H. Murch, Stepney, and John 
Clayton Jr., Hackney, London. The work has 
not yet reached this market. 


The following remarks upon the consequen- 
ces in relation to property, which will result 
from the late Schism of the Presbyterian Church, 
we copy from the N. Y. Observer. 


in the United States. Suppose the number to 
be 3,000, and that each of them owns a house 
of worship worth $1000, and the whole will be 
worth three millions of dollars. Many of the 
churches have no houses of worship ; but many 
have those that are very valuable, besides per- 
manent funds for the support of a pastor, and 
other property to a considerable amount, To 
say that all these churches own property to the 
amount of three millions, is surely a moderate 
estimate, 

Much of this property—some, whom we sup- 
pose to be well-informed, say, far the greater 
part of it—is held by titles which connect it 
with the General Assembly, The deeds by 
which it is held are so drawn, that none can 
hold the property, who are not in ecclesiastical 
connexion with the General Assembly. If, in 
a church of 500 members, 495 become heretical 
or immoral, and are excommunicated, the re- 
maining five can hold the property; can con- 
trol the house, and apply the funds, if there are 
any, to the support of a minister of their own 
choice, 

We are not informed whether this fact had 
any bearing on the proceedings of either party 
in the late General Assembly ; but it is certain 
that the proposed amicable division, if executed, 
would have had a very important bearing on 
this property. 

The committee on division, appointed from 
the majority, proposed that the minority should 
secede and form a new church; leaving the ma- 
jority to be the same General Assembly as 
heretofore. The result of such a division would 
have been, that all the property held by such 
titles as we have mentioned, in every part of 
the United States, would have been held by 
those who cal] themse)ves the Old School par- 
ty. Ever so small a minority in a church in 
any country village, might hold the property, 
and use it according to their own pleasure. It 


There are about 3,000 Presbyte rian churches 








is evident that the minority in the late Assem-| 
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bly could not, with any propriety, attempt to 
bind their constituents to such results. 

The proposal of the minority was, that, with 
the assent of the presbyteries, the present Pres- 
byterian church should cease to exist, and that 
two new churches should be formed out of. its 
materials, How this plan would affect such 
property, we cannot tell ; but probably, much 
of it would revert te the donors, or their heirs ; 
there being no longer any such churches as the 
title deeds describe, 

If the acts of the General Assembly, cutting 
off four synods, are sustained, then the «Old 
School’ tninorities in churches belonging to these 
synods will be able to take possession of all 
property there, held by such titles. If, howev- 
er, the members from the Western Reserve 
shall follow up the notice that they have given, 
and shall be successful; then they and their 
friends will stand in lawas the General Assem- 
bly, and the «Old School’ occupants of such 
property, throughout the Union, must submit, 
or be outsted if any body shall choose to oust 
them, 

The division of the Presbyterian church, 
therefore, whether voluntary or involuntary, is 
not so light a matter as some people seem to 
think. And considering the immense number 
of law suits, in every part of the country, which 
must. grow out of it, and the inevitable influence 
of those suits on the temper and conduct of the 
religious litigants, the process is not likely to 
be very ‘amicable,’ or very edifying, or very 
honorable to religion, 


SUNDAY AT HOME. 
Extracted from the Review of Hawthorne’s 
Twice-told Tales, which is contained in the 
North American for July. 





‘Every Sabbath morning, in the summer 
time, 1 thrust back" the curtain, to watch the 
sunrise stealing down a steeple, which stands 
opposite my chamber window. First, the weath- 
ercock begins to flash; then, a fainter lustre 
gives the spire an airy aspect; next it en- 
croaches on the tower, and causes the index of 
the dial to glisten like gold, as it points to the 
gilded figure of the hour, Now, the loftiest 
window gleams, and now the lower. The carv- 
ed framne-work of the portal is marked strongly 
out. At length, the morning glory, in its de- 
scent from heaven, comes down the stone steps, 
one by one; and there stands the steeple, glow- 
ing with fresh radiance, while the shades of 
twilight still hide themselves among the nooks 
of the adjacent buildings, Methinks, though 
the same sun brightens it, every fair morning, 
yet the steeple has a peculiar robe of brightness 
for the Sabbath.’ 

‘But on the Sabbath, I watch the earliest | 
sunshine, and fancy that a holier brightness 
inarks the day, when there shal! be no buzz of 
voices on the Exchange, nor traffic in the shops, 
nor crowd, nor business, anywhere but at church. 
Many have fancied so. For my own part, 
whether | see it scattered down among tangled 
woods, or beaming broad across the fields, or 
hemmed in between brick buildings, or tracing 
out the figure of the casement on my chamber 
floor, still I recognise the Sabbath sunshine, 
And ever let me recognise it. ‘Some illusions, 
and this among them, are the shadows of great 
truths. Doubts moy flit around me, or seem to 
close their evil wings, and settle down; but so 
long as I imagine that the earth is hallowed, 
and the light of heaven retains its sanctity on 
the Sabbath,—while that blessed sunshine lives 
within me,—never can my soul have lost the 
instinct of its faith. If it have gone astray, it 
will return again. 

‘[ love to spend such pleasant Sabbaths, 
from morning till night, behind the curtain of 
my open window, Are they spent amiss ? 
Every spot, so near the church as to be visited 
by the circling shadow of the steeple, should 
be deemed consecrated ground to-day,..... It 
must suffice, that though my form be absent, 
my inner man goes constantly to church, while 
many, whose bodily presence fills the accustom- 
ed seats, have left their souls at home. But I 
am there, even before my friend, the sexton. 
At length he comes,—a man of kindly, but 
sombre aspect, in dark gray clothes, and hair 
of the same mixture,—he comes, and applies 
his key to the wide portal.—Now, my thoughts 
may go in among the dusty pews, or ascend 
the pulpit without sacrilege, but soon come 
forth again, to enjoy the music of the bell. 
How glad, yet solemn too! All the steeples 
in town are talking together, aloft in the sunny 
air, and rejoicing among themselves, while their 
spires point heavenward.’ ~ 

‘ About a quarter of an hour before the sec- 
ond ringing of the bell, individuals of the con- 
gregation begin to appear. The earliest is in- 
variably an old woman in black, whose bent 
frame and rounded shoulders are evidently laden 
with some heavy affliction, which she is eager 
to rest upon the altar, Would thatthe Sabbath 
came twice gs often, forthe sake of that sorrow- 
ful old soul !? 

‘Here comes the clergyman, slow and sol- 
emn, in severe simplicity, needing no black 
silk gown ta denote his office, His aspect 
claims my reverence, but cannot win my love. 
Were I to picture Saint Peter, keeping fast the 
gate of Heaven, and frowning, more stern than 
pitiful, on the wretched applicants, that face 
should be my study. By middle age, or soon-. 
er, the creed has general'y wrought upon the 
heart, or been attempered by it. As the minis- 
ter passes into the church, tHe bell holds its 
iron tongue, and all the low murmur of the 
congregation dies away. The gray sexton 
looks up and down the street, and then at my 
window curtain, where, through the small peep- 
hole, I half fancy that he has caught my eye. 
Now, every loiterer has gone in, and the street 
lies asleep in the quiet sun, while a feeling of 
loneliness comes over me, and brings also an 
uneasy sense of neglected privileges and du- 
ties. Oh, I ought to have gone to church! 
The bustle of the rising congregation reaches 
my ears, ‘They arestanding upto pray, Could 
I bring my heart into unison with those who are 
praying in yonder church, and lift it heaven- 
ward, with a fervor of supplication, but no dis- 
tinct request, would not that be the safest kind 
of prayer? ‘Lord, look down upon me in 
mercy!’ With that sentiment gushing from my 
soul, might I not leave all the rest to Him ? 

‘Hark! the hymn. This, at least, is a por- 
tion of the service which I can enjoy better than 
if I sat within the walls, where the full choir, 
and the massive melody of the organ, would fall 
with a weight upon me. At this distance, it 
thrills through my frame, and plays upon my 
heart-strings, with a pleasure both of the sense 
and spirit. Heaven be praised, [ know noth- 
ing of music, as a science; and the most elab- 
orate harmonies, if they please me, please as 


| 


’ frail and wandering body, flew on the wings of 





simply as a nurse’s lullaby. The strain has’ 


ceased, but prolongs itself in my mind, with 
fanciful echoes, till I start from my reverie, 
and find that the sermon has commenced. It 
is my misfortune seldom to fructify, in a regu- 
Jar way, by any but printed sermons. The 
first strong idea, which the preacher utters, 
gives birth to a train of thought, and leads 
me onward, step by step, quite out of hearing 
of the good man’s voice, unless he be indeed a 
son of thunder. Atgpy open window, catching 
now and then a sentence of the ‘ parsofi’s saw,’ 
1 am as well situated as at the foot of the pul- 
pit stairs. ‘Ihe broken and scattered fragments 
of this one discourse will be the texts of many 
sermons, preached by those colleague pastors, — 
colleagues, but often disputants,--my Mind and 
Heart, The former pretends to be a scholar, 
and perplexes me with doctiinal points; the 
latter takes me on the score of feeling; and 
both, like several other preachers, spend their 
strength to very little purpose. I, their sole 
auditor, cannot always understand them.’ 





THE BEAUTY OF pRAYER.—Oh, the easy and 
happy recourse, that the poor soul hath to the 
high throne of heaven! We stay not for the 
holding out of a golden sceptre to crave our 
adinission, before which our presence would be 
presumption and death. No hour is unseason- 
able, no person too base, no words too homely, 
no fact too hard, ne importunity too great. We 
speak familiarly ; we are heard, answered, com- 
forted. Another while, God interchangeably 
speaks unto us, by the secret voice of his spirit, 
or by the audible sound of his word; we hoar, 
adore, answer him: by both which the mind so 
communicates itself to God, and hath God so 
plentifully communicated unto it, that hereby it 
grows to such a habit of heavenliness, as that 
now it wants nothing, but dissolution, of full 








glory.—Joseph Hall. 


FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
NOTES OF AN [NVALID.—NO 3. 


It was the eve of a pleasant day, and while 
the majestic ship was gracefully winding her 
way across the harbor of New-York, the ami- 
able lady who, obeying the promptings of a true 
woman’s heart, had taken the invalid under her 
especial protection, and already evinced unusv- 
al tenderness towards him, ordered a mattress 
and pillows upon the quarter-deck for his com- 
fort. There, wrapped in his cloak and half 
raised, the youth reclined, with his two friends 
seated near, and gazed upon tie shifting scene- 
ry of the shore, . 

The Narrows off the banks of Sandy Hook 
were soon cleared —the pilot had taken his leave 
—the intervening convexity of. waters had 
screened all butthe most prominent objects— 
and the shadow-following horizon was fast veil- 
ing even these in obscurity. As the watery 
space widened, whick separated the buoyant 
habitation, that bore them from the shore, the 
spirit of the youth, as if reluctant to follow the 





thought, back to loiter a little longer with the 
circle which nature had most closely endeared 
to him,—in fancy to behold their smile of love, 


to listen to the sweet music of their familar | 


voices, once more to catch the parting blessing 
and to sigh the parting adieu. And so fraught 
with incident was this imaginary journey that it 








seemed to occupy a long time—but probably 
very few moments on the dials of art had elaps- 
ed, before the quickened nerves—the sentinels 
of the body—answered to the spirit’s return. 

How strange, how blessed this power of 
thought—by which it can so abstraet itself from 
the senses, and, defying time and space, fly to 
the utterinost parts of the universe! And, 
though but in fancy, yet how pure are the pleas- 
ures and how rich.and abundant the consola- 
tions of such spiritual reveries—especially 
when the body is too feeble for physical exer- 
tien! And are not these additional signs, that 
the soul may exist without its physical appenda- 
ges ? 

When the silence of reflection was broken— 
the conversation which ensued showed that the 
invalid had not been alone in the indulgente of 
his roving thoughts, Mrs A. the kind lady by 
his side, had also in spirit been rapt away by 
the swift and home rushing steeds of an absent 
mother’s affection to leave one more parting 
blessing with her two sons whom she had left 
at Yale College. Hers was one of those gifted 
and commanding minds, which enthroned in a 
stately form, irresistably commanded respect. 
But she was a woman—a mother—and she felt 
as such; and surely one needs but little expe- 
rience to learn that woman, though the weak- 
er, is the chosen vessel of kindness and the mor- 
a] affections. Mrs A, thought she saw in the 
invalid a resemblance to one of her sons: and 
when she reflected that they too were among 
strangers, and away from home, she could not 
but feel almost a maternal solicitude superadd- 
ed to her other sympathies for her adopted 
charge. She insisted upon it as a privilege to 
be the foster mother of the youth, and she prov- 
ed herself such in deed, as well as in word, and 
the Invalid welcomed her to the grateful offices 
of the new connexion as if she had been a min- 
istering angel sent down from Heaven to his 
side. 





‘There were but five or six passengers in all, 
and as the common reserve gave plece to the 
friendly familiarity of fellow voyagers, they 
soon seemed more like a family than a chance 
company of travellers. 

The second day of the voyage all the pas- 
sengers, excepting the Invalid and his foster 
mother were sea sick, They only rested at 
ease upon the deck, gazing upon and contem- 
plating and talking of old Ocean’s beauty, maj- 
esty and might, as, far around bounded to the 
eye only by the sapphire dome of heaven, 

‘Rolled the deep waters ofthe dark blue sea.’ 

And where, thou vast ocean, type of immen- 
sity, of omnipotence and eternity, where as on 
thy restless and heaving waves can one so re- 
alize the presence of God? Thou art indeed 
the outer bosom of the Father, and in thy vast 
embrace the soul dilates with vaster thoughts, 
and becomes inspired with the sublimest con- 
ceptions of Jehovah. 

What treasures and wonders lie hidden far 
down beneath thy barren and briny surface. 
There are coral caves and grottos where for 
aught man knows, perchance fair mermaids in- 
deed may dwell: and pyramids of crystal salt 
are there, and glittering gems and precious 
stones and pearls and graceful plants of unimag- 
ined beauty,and fishes mailed in coats of richest 
dyes, and shells of thousand shapes and hues, 
that the cabinets of the conchologists shall nev- 
er contain. And there too alas! are the wrecks 
of human losses, and there ‘ monsters small and 
great.’ - All these thou hidest and sustainest. 
And thou also art the fountain ofthe pure va- 


pors, which, being borne by the clouds, the wa- 











—— 
ter bearers of heaven—are dispensed in genial 
showers upon the earth, and return to thee 
again, And in all thy workings, the poet, the 
moralist and philosopher behold the attributes 
of God mirrored, and his laws betokened, while 
they draw from thee the noblest tropes for 
the ornament of their immortal works, and the 
instruction and delight of men, Great emblem 
of sublimity and power! And can it be that 
once thou didst lash the sides of Chimborazo, 
and sweep the steppes of the Himmalahs, and 
dance over the summits of the Alps and the 
Rocky range? Yes, it must be so,for thou hast 
left thy record on their hoary tops. But never 
again shalt thou desolate the provinces of man. 
He who made thee and all things, hath fixed 
thy limits and hath said : « Hitherto shalt thou 
come, and no further, and. here shall thy proud 
waves be stayed,’ Thou hast heard the fiat 
and wilt obey—QOh! that the wilder rage of 
man would always hear its God and know its 
bound, 

Vast channel of the world—kissing- every 
shore from the sunny tropics to the ice-clad 
poles! Band of humanity, that encirclest all 
nations, and to each extendest the cordial 
grasp of Commerce, Religion, and brotherly 
love, roll on as from primeval night thou hast, 
in praise of Him who holdeth thy waters in the 
hollow of his hand. 

The common pastimes of a sea life, reading, 
noting the winds, clouds,and progress of the 
ship, observing the various fish-—sometimes a 
dolphin, or a shark, now and then the sporting 
porpoises and inthe evening the corruscations 
of the waters, or the brilliant wide spread scin- 
tillations of a passing shoal of fish, whiled the 
hours rapidly away, The bland atmosphere of 
the gulf-stream much relieved the cough of 
the invalid and soothed the irritation of his 
lungs. The formidable Cape Hatteras was 
safely passed in the night,and after a moderate 
but pleasant passage, the Coffin-Land light- 
house was discerned at the south. A pilot was 
soon on board—and safely crossing the dange- 
rous sand bar, the ship entered the harbour of 
Charleston. The guns of fort Moultrie frown- 
edon one side—the palmettoes and orange 
groves of James Island smiled on the other, 
and the city spread out in pride and beauty in 
front. H. 
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A WORD FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


Sunday Schools are one particular mode of 
the Religious Instruction of the young. A 
great and important one, but by no means the 
greatest, or the only. 


Young persons whose affections are deeply | 


enlisted in them, are apt, we fear, to entertain 
too exalted an estimate of their comparative 
consequence and value ; to speak as if they 


considered that their office ranked the highest @ 
in the dispensation of Christian truth; as if all © 


who do not give them their unqualified appro- 
bation and hearty sympathy are necessarily in- 


different to the cause of truth and righteous- | 
ness ; as if all the other stars—the other agents Hi 
in the spread of light and love—should pay [7 


homage to their star. Far be it,-indeed, from 


us to quarrel with this natural and to a certain | 
extent noble enthusiasm, which tells so elo- [ 
quently that the hearts of those who manifest 


it are devoted to their good work. But, | 
believing as many of us do, that such persons | 


deeply fi 


tf 


labor under a mistake, which, the sooner it is | 
corrected, the better for the interests of their 


cause and for themselves, we cannot forbear, 


even though at some risk of being miscon- | 


ceived, to give uiterance to the few plain 
thoughts upon the subject which are uppermost 
in our mind. We consider then, that although | 
Sunday schools are to be and are a very impor- 

tant means of the spread of righteousness, yet | 
that they are, as at this moment conducted, by 
no means free from serious dangers and imper- 
fections. They are indeed still but in their iv- | 

fancy, Their friends are. even yet experimer- | 
ting with them. And they who will not listen | 
to the objections that may be made against © 
them as presently managed and modified, who : 


} are not willing to be told that they have any|_ 


faults, are in reality placing the most effectual | 
bar in the way of their progress towards ti¢ 
accomplishment of their most perfect work. | 
Be it ever remembered—for it is a distint | 
tion which is too much kept out of view—the! ; 
it is not Sunday Schools as such, which are tht | 
hope of the Clrurch, the very soul. of the com 
mandment, as they have been sometimes called | 
—but, it is the Christian education of the yours 
which is the great thing—which is by no meat 
synonymous with the Sunday school—but of 
which Sunday schools are one particular for# | 
and branch. 
Christian education—the training up of tl?” 
human race for heaven—this is the great thio” 
And all this is not to be done within the w®!!” 
of the Sunday school. The mother and the * 
ther and the influences of the Christian bo 
do more for this end: the Church with its 
vices and associations does no less: the “7 
conducted day school exerts a power scarce J 
ferior—companions, books, natural scenes,” 
the events and experiences of life, constitv 
the silent discipline of Providence are by”) 
means to be overlooked in view of the s® 
result,and every holy life, and every happy dest 
may impart more virtuous impulse to 4 your 
heart, more aid in the soul’s progress to sat 
than the most successful teacher of 4 oi 
school from the beginning to the end of ay” 
The Sabbath school is not the foundatu" 
the Church—it is an appendage and ornam’ 
to it. Itis not the corner stone up? a 
the other institutions of the Gospel rest—" 
overshadowed by their broad wing. !t g"° 
out of them—it receives its life blood from" 
——while in its turn it is one organ % " 
strength, one weapon for their defence iM 
fountain of their health and joy. 
We have said that Sunday schools e 4 
sently conducted, are not free from imp? 
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ee 
gons and dangers; and t 
ble to the accusation of ha 
and indefinite charge, we will state a sin- 
brought against them 

by judicious men——viz. that young minds are 
not unfrequently submitted in them to inexpe. 
rienced and incompetent instructors. 

There has been so much want felt of a su/- 
ficient number of Teachers that it has been not 
unusual for those who are already engaged in 
the Sunday school to throw their doors widely 
open, and invite and urge all, whether particu- 
larly well qualified and earnestly desirous of 


hat we may not be lia- 
ving made a vague 


gle objection sometimes 


the work or not, to come in and assume at once 
the high and responsible office of a Teacher of 
the religion of Christ. Now the objector says, 
and with truth and justice, that it is a great and 
solemn work ta write upon a young goul its 
early “impressions of God and duty, and eternal 
life—it is a momentous concern to instruct the 
Savior’s little ones in the elements of truth— 
in the science of immortality. It requires in- 
timate knowledge of the truths and doctrines 
of Christianity, and still more, deep and long 
experimental acquaintance with its life, to qual- 
i'y any one to fill the office of a Heavenly guide 
tan infant soul, And still again, those must 
first Jove, tenderly and deeply love Jesus him- 
self——nay, again and agaiu, three times over 
will he question them as he did the hasty dis- 
ciple of old, lovest thou me ?—before he will 
clothe them with the high commission and the 
blessed privilege and welcome them into the 
Sunday school, saying unto them, feed my lambs. 
Now will not yourg teachers, and particularly 
they who come by solicitation and not of the 
irresistible prompting of their own heart—be 
extremely liable to inculeate many errors, ma- 
ny strange and crude fancies of their own upon 
the mind of childhood— instead of instilling 
into it the sincere milk of the divine word—and 
will they not by their lightness of demeanor, 


‘gion will be of unusual interest. 





and their irregularity and indifference throw an | 
air of trifling upon sacred things, lower the lof- | 
ty standard of right, and taint the spotless 
beauty ef holiness to the vision of the observing 
and imitative young. 

There is certainly danger—-great danger 
here. And we have heard what we believe to 
be very low and unworthy motives, very unjust 
notions of God and Jesus addressed to the 


child in the precincts of the Sunday school. 


But to what purpose, it may well be asked, 
do you bring up these objections ? We answer 
for a great and solemn purpose—-even for the 
best interests of Sunday schools themselves. 











We would bring into bold relief the defects 
of the Sunday School as it is—that so all of | 
us, its friends, may clearly understand and | 
deeply feel the ebligation that is urging us to 
do each his part—to make the Institution what 
it may be and ought to be. 

The great desideratum is to obtain a sufficien- 





cy of competent, regular, and faithful Instructers. 
This done——all objections to the Institution are 
And we intended that the 
present imperfect thoughts should have direc- 
tion point—viz. the means of 
furnishing Teachers of such high character and 
qualifications, to our Sunday Schools. How 
shali it be done? We offer to the atten- 
tion ef the Friends of the Sunday Schoo! a 
single suggestion. 

ft has long seemed to us, in reflecting upon 
this matter, that, attention should be directed 
not so much to the drawing in of many young 
persons to undertake the work, as to the retain- 
ing of all who are already employed, and en- 
listing the more*advanced and mature Christ- 
ians. 


silenced forever. 


towards this 


The office of the Sunday School Teacher | 


should be regarded as the best profession of 
every Christian who has the word in his heart-- 
and is rich, to never eo small degree, in the 
It should 
in nowise be looked upon as a service, from 
which, after a few years, those who have un- 
dertaken it may be justly entitled to consider 
themselves exempt. For it is rather the work 
of Heaven and eternity. The oldest seraph 
in the bowers of bliss, ‘ who countless years his 
God has sought? still takes sweetest delight in 
imparting the fruits of his study and wisdom 
to the youngest angel that is born into the heav- 
enly world. : 

Teachers in general should never leave the 
Sunday School while they are able to walk,-or 
even to be carried thither—if to do no more 
than repeat with the venerable St John, from 
Sabbath to Sabbath, ‘ Little children love one 
another.” They have gained too much—re- 
ceived of heavenly treasure too freely from 
the Sunday School, during the years in which 
they have been connected with it, to leave it at 
any period of life without being greatly in its 


debt. Their services too, grow more and more 
valuable every year. 


precious experiences of the holy life. 


We hope to dive to see many Parents on 
tthe Teachers’ benches—none make go good 


Sunday Schoel instructers as they. And-+we 
woulll see too the aged man and woman with 
tottering step, leaning upon their staffs mingling 
often with groups of the young on the way to 
the Sunday School—we can imagine no sight 
on the earth so lovely and se like the crown of 
glory that rests over celestial groups as the 
thin and silvery locks of age entwining with 
the golden and glossy ringlets of the young as 
they bend together in reverence over the sacred 
page, 

Space is wanting in the present Register for 
all that we desire to say on this subject—but, 
if the spirit moves, we may resume the broken 
train of remark at some future day. 


Our sincere hope is that the spirit of what 
we have written will not be misunderstood, and 
hat if there be any force and truth in the above 











suggestions they will be taken up and turned to 


use by better minds. 
» 


VISITATION OF THE THEOLOGICAL 
SCHOOL. 


We would remind brother clergymen and 
these who are interested in the Divinity Col- 
lege at Cambridge that the annual Visitation of 
that Institution will take place on the 19th ofthe 
present month. We understand that it is ex- 
pected that the various exercises on that occa- 
We hope 
there will be a large assemblage of the friends 
of Liberal Christianity on that day. 

The School certainly deserves all the coun- 
tenance and aid which the members of our de- 





nomination can afford to it. : 

It is moreover cause of grateful reflection 
that in various quarters there have been, dur- 
ing the past year manifestations of increasing 
zeal in relation to its concerns, and we trust 
that the measures which have been put in op- 
eration to enlarge the number of its students 
and its means of usefulness will not return 
void unto their projectors. 

We shall give in the next Register a Pro- 
gramme of the exercises of the day. 

It is desirable that the Brethren should 
bring to the meeting of the Philanthropic So- 
ciety, which takes place in the afternoon of the 
day of Visitation the result of their mature re- 
flection upon the important subject which has 
been selected for the discussion at that time, 
and which will be found in another column, 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW FOR 


JULY. 

“The present is an unusually brilliant num- 
ber. No reader could desire greater novelty 
and yariety than may be found in the subjects 
of its articles—which are, without exception, 
interesting, just and well written—while sever- 
al of them appear to us models of elegant com- 
position and just criticisin, 

All whose hearts are interested in the pros- 
peets and claims of American Literature great- 
ly rejoice at the appearance of every good 
number of this Review—and the present issue, 
will in these times produce a sensation of re- 
freshment in this quarter of the world of letters, 
not very unlike the effect which would be pro- 
duced in the commercial world by a sudden in- 
flux of specie into the stagnant channels of 
trade, 

The following is the table of contents, 

Sales’s Don Quixote,—History and Lan- 
guuges of the North American Tribes,—Haw- 
thorne’s Twice-told Tales,—African Geogra- 
phy,—Prior’s Life of Goldsmith ,—Libraries,— 
Tegner’s Frithiofs Saga,—Richardson’s English 
Dictionary,—Norton on the Genuineness of 
the Gospels, —Ternaux’s Publications on Amer- 
ican History,—Critical Notices,—Quarterly 
List ef New Publications. 





Mr Norton’s work on the Genuineness of the 
Gospels is thus spoken of in the North Amer- 
ican, 

Seldom, perhaps never, has oil so well 
beaten been brought into the sanctuary of our 
faith, as in the work under review. Its prepa- 
ration was commenced in 1819; and the studies 
and labors of every succeeding year have con- 
tributed to its present completeness and accu- 
racy. The result belies not the time which it 
has cost. The work cannot but take its stand 
at once with those of Butler, Paley, and Lard- 
ner, among the main pillars and bulwarks of 
Christianity. Apart from the general service, 
which it must render to the common cause of 
our faith, it will perform also a service by no 
means contemptible for the rising generation 
of theologians. It will make them cautious and 
suspicious readers of ultra German theorists. 
Mr Norton has in so numerous instances con- 
victed Eichhorn, Strotb, and Credner, of miss- 
statement, inaccuracy, and inconsistency, as 
fully to convince us, (what indeed we had al- 
ready suspected with regard to the first-named,) 
that, while the lightning of their quick-glancing 
imaginations may often reveal rich veins of 
truth, and their vast treasuries of learning may 
enable us to work these veins successfully, yet 
they can be trusted ne farther, than they can 
be verified. 


It is delightful to read the beautiful and rich 
reflections of a mind that is delicately ingen- 
ious in detecting, and skillful in depicting the 
more remote morals of the incidents of history 
and of passing life. What talent is more rare- 
ly possessed among the expounders of Scrip- 
ture, or is more precious to the Teachers who 
draw instruction for others from the Book of 
Life. 

The slightest circumstance of human expe- 
rience, and the smallest phenomenon of nature 
are indeed teeming with wisdom, as we at once 
understand when we connect them with Deity, 
And 
the wiser and more far-sighted man grows, the 
more, and not the less pregnant with traths and 
beauties are obscurer and lesser things, to his 


and with a universal and perfect plan, 


regard. ; 
The writer of the following is to be envied. 
INFANCY OF MOSEs. 

Many times God writes passages of majesty 
and honor, even in the faces of children. Little 
did the mother of Moses think that she held. in 
her lap the deliverer of Israel, It is good to 
run hazards in greatest appearances of danger. 
And, now that she sees her treasure can be no 
longer hid, she ships him in a bark of bulrush- 
es, and commits him to the mercy of the waves, 
and, which was more merciless, the danger of 
an Egyptian enemy; yet she does not leave 
him without a guardian. 

No tyranny can forbid her to love him, whom 
she is forbidden to keep. Her daughter’s eyes 
must supply the place of her arm: and if the 
weak affections of a mother were thus affec- 
tionately careful, what shall we think of Him, 
whose compassion, is, as himself, infinite ? 
His eye, his hand, cannot but be with us, even 
when we forsake ourselves, Moses never had 


a stronger protection about him, not when all 


- 

















derness, than now, when he lay alone on the 
waves; no water,no Egyptian can hurt him. 
Neither friend or mother dare own him; but 
God watches him. When we seem most neg- 
lected and forlorn in_ ourselves, then is Gor 
most present, most vigilant. 

God’s providence brings Pharaoh’s daughter 
thither to deliver the deliverer of his people. 
His designs go beyond ours: we know not, 
when we set our feot over our threshold, what 
He has to do with us. How wisely and sweet- 
ly God brings to pass his own purposes, in our 
ignorance and regardlessness! She saw the 
ark, opens it, finds the child weeping: his beau- 
ty and his tears God has provided for the strong 
persuasions of mercy. ‘This young and lively 
oratory prevailed: her heart is struck with com- 
passion, and yet her tongue coulé say, ‘It is a 
Hebrew child.’ See here the merciful daugh- 
ter of a cruel father. It is an uncharitable and 
injurious ground, to judge of the child’s dispo- 
sition by the parent’s. How. well does pity 
beseem great personages! and most in extrem- 
ities, It had been death to another to rescue 
the child of a Hebrew; in her it was safe and 
noble. It is happy when great ones improve 
their places to the more charity, as their liberty 
is more, 

Moses’ sister finding the princess compas- 
sionate, offers to procure a nurse, and fetches a 
mother: and who can be so fit a nurse as a 
mother? Lawful policies have from God. both 
liberty in the use and bles8ing in the success, 
A little advancement has so puffed some up 
above themselves, that they have not only for- 
gotten their friends, but scorned their parents. 
But all the honors of Egypt cou'd not win Mo- 
ses, nor wean him from a willing misery with 
the Israelites. If we had Moses’ faith, we could 
notebut make his choice: It is only our unbe- 
lief that binds us so to the world, and makes us 
prefer the momentary pleasures of sin before 
the everlasting recompense of reward, 





THE SABBATH. 
The following resolutions and their result 
reflect great honor on the parties conerned. 


On the 16th of June inst, the Common Coun- 
cil of the city of Newark, N.J. passed the fol- 
lowing resolutions :— 

Whereas, The due observance of the Sabbath 
is calculated to promote the peace and good 
order of society: And whereas, the cars of the 
N, J. Railroad and Transportation company, 
and the steamboat Passaic, are employed in 
transporting passengers on that day, to, from 
and through this city ; and the Common Coun- 
cil being desirous of preventing the said prac- 
tice for the futare: Therefore 

Resolved, That the New Jersey Railroad 
Company and the owner or owners of the 
steamboat Passaic, be respectfully requested to 
desist from running the cars of said company 
and the said boat, on the Sabbath, for the pur- 
pose of transporting passengers. 

Resolved, That the mayor be requested to 
enclose a copy of the above resolution to the 
president of said railroad company, and to the 
owner or owners of said steamboat Passaic. 


The result of the ‘above application will be | 


found in the subjoined communication. 
To the Editors of the Commercial Advertiser, 

Gentlemen :—The New Jersey Railroad and 
Transportation company have passed a resolu- 
tion that they will henceforth suspend the op- 
eration of their horses, locomotives and cars 
during the Sabbath. I believe this is the first 
example of the kind which has been afforded 
since the introduction into our country of this 
mode of conveyance, This wealthy and re- 
spectable company have thus the honor of lead- 
ing the way in a reformation which is earnest- 
ly desired by all who regard the divine com- 
mands, and which it is hoped will in no distant 
day become general. The New Jersey rail- 
way is now completed to New Brunswick, and 
offers avery cheap and expeditious mode of 
conveyance to travellers from that city to New- 
arkand New York. I trust it will receive 
none theless patronage of the community gen- 
erally, and especially the religious and moral, 
from the fact that it is not employed in the 
desecration of the Christian Sabbath. 

Yours truly, 
A Ratt Roap Srocxno.per. 





MISS MARTINEAU. 

A short extract from the 2d vol of this lady’s 
‘ Society in America’ will be found in the pres- 
ent Register. It would be superfluous to say 
in relation thereto, that it was not copied into 
our columns because it suited our taste or be- 
cause we acknowledge its truth. It shows 
what a mean opinion the English Unitarian 
Lady formed of her transatlantic brethren who 
generally received her as a friend. If her re- 
marks are just, they cannot at least be received 
as written in the spirit of sisterly kindness. 
We were rather inclined to say, as we conclu- 
ded her strange chapters relating to religion 
&c, in the United States, etiam ab hoste duceri. 





Dedication.—We understand that the Meet- 
ing-House recently erected by the First Con- 
gregational] Society in Fitchburg, will be ded- 
icated on Wednesday, the 12th inst. 





THE FATHER TO HIS MOTHERLESS CHIL- 
DREN. 


More exquisitely pathetic and true to the 
holiest emotions of the human heart than the 
lines on our last page under this title cannot be 
found in the English language. 

It is delightful to turn from the bold and rude 
strictures of the English Miss Martineau to the 
delicate yet noble effusions of our own Mrs 
Sigourney’s sweet muse, 





We have been requested to copy the follow- 
ing from the Boston Investigator. 


At a special meeting of the Trugtees of the 
First Society of Free Enquirers, in Boston, on 
the 18th instant, 

Voted Unanimously, That the Clergy of all 
denominations be, and they are hereby, invited 
to lecture at our Hall in Summer-street, on any 


Sunday forenoon or evening, by their giving | 


five or six days previous notice tothe Chairman, 
or any other one of the Board, so that we can 


give public notice in the Investigator to that | 


effect, * 

This vote was passed in consequence of one 
of the clergy having said that he would come, 
provided he could have the Hall in the evening 
and we are determined to leave them without 


excuse, 
Ase. Baupwin, Chairman. 


CHRISTIAN. 


——— a 
Israel weve pitched about his tent in the wil- | 


REGISTER. 

















their Pagtor. 


July 16th, 
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National Anniversary.—The Daily Advertiser 
gives the following account of the late celebration. 





_ The various arrangements in this city for the cele- 
‘bration of the late anniversary were successfully car- 
ried into effect. The citizens who joined the City 
procession and attended the services at the Church, 
were entertained by a very sensible and appropriate 
oration from Mr Chapman. The various places of 
amusement were visited by great numbers, and not- 
withstanding the concourse of persons at many dif- 
ferent places, there was a universal prevalence us far 
‘as we have learned, of good order and decorum. The 
music provided on the common by the city authori- 
ties, contributed to thé entertainment of great num- 
Bers.—The fireworks in the evening were remarka- 
bly successful, and presented a most beautiful exhi- 
bition. Some of the pieces exhibited we believe 
were far more beautiful than any thing of the kind 
ever before exhibited inthis city. This display at- 
tracted an immense number of spectators, embracing 
not only ourown citizens, but vast numbers from the 
neighboring towns. 


Mr Lauriat’s Ascension.—The ascension of Mr 
Lauriat, on Tuesday afternoon, was a very fine one. 
He left East Boston about 5 o’clock, ascended rapidly 
to a great height, and was soon lost to view by inter- 
vening clouds The direction in which the balloon 
went was about 8. E. thus crossing a portion of the 
"Bay. The balloon approached the earth near ‘ Cap- 
tains Hill’ in the southerly part of Duxbury, and Mr 
Lauriat, by means of his grapples, endeavored to 
alight, but the fences end shrubbery with which it 
came in contact, gave way, but finally became sta- 
tionary upon the flatsin the Bay, left bare by the 
tide a few minutes after 6 o’clock. A number of 
boats put off to his assistance, and he soon after 
reached the shore in safety, and without injury to 
his balloon. The distance from Boston is 33 miles, 
and was accomplished in ubout an hour, there being 
afresh N W.breeze. The height to which the bal- 
loon arose is computed at 17,000 feet, or a little over 
three miles and a quarter. 


Seamen’s Aid Society —There are few societies 
more worthy of assistance from tha opulent, and en- 
couragement from all classes of the community, than 
the Seamen’s Aid Society in this city. The object of 
this Society is a noble, disinterested, and holy one—it 
is to extend a helping hand to sailors, a class in the 
community, which has hitherto been too much over- 
looked—to furnish them aid when in distress, to 
communicate to them religious and moral instruction 
—-and to provide for their families employment of a 
suitable kind—and schools where their children can 
be taught to read and to write, and instructed in the 
means ot providing for their own maintenance. The 





objects this society cannot but meet the cordial ap- 
| proval of all benevolent minds—and wheever has 
| read the able and interesting report of Mrs Sarah J. 
| Hale, the President of the Society, must feel con- 


vinced that the measures adopted for the promotion | 


| of these objects have been conceived in wisdom, and 
executed with a spirit and vigor, which reflects the 
| highest credit on the government of the Society— 


the benefactors of this excellent association. 

The establishment of a school for the daughters of 
seamen, is a praiseworthy act. It is an important 
feature in the charities ot the Seamen’s Aid Society; 
and, in the language of the report, if it can be con- 
tinued, will lay the foundation for moral improvement 
in character, of a large, useful, and hitherto cruelly- 
neglected class of the community. The report goers 
,on to say, ‘The edncation of seamen’s wives and 
| daughters is made more absolutely necessary by the 
almost constant absence from home of the men ol 
this profession—consequently the whole ordering of 
the household, and bringing up the children de- 
volves upon females. Shall these be allowed to re- 
main in ignorance, surrounded by temptations to 
vices of the worst and most polluting kind, without 
any effort being made to mould their habits rightly, 
and enlighten their minds, and fortify their hearts to 
resist and avoid the evil ?” 

The girls’ school established by this society, has 
thus far prospered exceedingly. The pupils number 
between thirty and forty—and many applications for 





extending its operations, the society is obliged to re- 
fuse. 
of English education in the forenoon, and in the af- 
ternoon are taught needlework, and receive oral in- 
struction in the social, moral, and religious duties of 
females. Employment is also furnished to the little 
girls, and as soon as they are able to make a shirt, 
they are paid the same price for their work, that 
is paid their mothers. A small library is also estab- 
lished for seamon’s children, which is a source of 
great amusement and instruction. Every Saturday 
afternoon they are permitted to take books—one vol- 
ute for each family. It is really to be regretted 
that the excellent operations of this society are to be 
so limited for want of the necessary funds.— Merc 
Journal. 
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In this city, Mr Horace Gray to Miss Sarah Rus- 
sell Gardner, daughter of Samuel P. Gardner, Esq. 
Mr David W. Kidder to Miss Sarah Edson; Mr 
Oral Dimond to Miss Susan Lamson. 

In Worcester, 28th ult. Dr Benjamin F. Heywood 
to Miss Elizabeth, daughter of the late Dr John 
Green. 

In Sherburne, 4th inst., by Rev. Mr Clark, Sylva- 
nus Phipps, Esq. of Framingham, to Miss Polly 
Grout, of Sherburne. 














DEATHS. 





In this city, on Sunday, Mrs Nabby, wife of Mr 
John Hooton, Jr., 48; Mr Lewis Wyman, 28, for- 
merly ef Goffstown, N. H. Cn Thursday evening, 
June 29, Jason Dyer Battles, son of J. D, Battles, 
aged 2 years and 2 months. 

In North Bridgewater, 2d ult. Deacon Jonathan 
Perkins, 79. 

In Townsend, Ist inst. Mrs Charlotte F., wife of 
Mr John Fenno, of Chelsea, 38. - 

In Littleton, on the 23d ult. Alexander Dustin, 
infant son of Rev. William H. and Sarah B. White, 
aged five months and 11 days. 

In Salem, Mrs Margeret, relict-of the late Joseph 
Sprague, Esq., and daughter of the late Dr Joseph 
Osgood, aged 58. 








ARTINEAU’S Society in America &e., The 
Theatre, Life of Walton, Scotts Life, Incidets 
ot Travels, at the Literary Rooms. 

jy 8. WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 


VOCIETY In AMERICA, 2 vols by Harriet Mar- 
Ss tineau. A fresh supply, received and for sale, 
by JAMES MUNROE & CO. jy8. 


REPUBLICATICNS OF THE FOREIGN RE-= 
VIEWS. 








die following are now in press at New York, and 
will be published immediately. 

The London‘and Westminster Review Noix, and li. 

The Foreign Quarterly Review, No xxxvi. 

The Edinburgh Review, No. cxxxi. 

The London Quarterly Review, No cxv. 

Blackwood’s Magazine, for April. 

Foster’s Cabinet Miscellany, No xxxii, being the 
third part of Prior’s Life of Goldsmith. 

The Reviews and Magazines issued with all the 
punctuality the receipt of the original copies in this 
country, together with the necessary delay of re- 
printing them, will admit of—while the qualtity of 
the paper and the typographical execition of the 
Works in every respect worthy of the extensive and 
creasing patronage bestowed on them. 

For the Reviews $8 

Three of them $7 

Two ot them $5 

One of them $3 

Blackwood’s Magazine, $5 
Metropolitan, $4 

Blackwood and Metropolitan, $8 

For the four Reviews, Blackwood and the Metro- 
politan Magazines, $10 pr ann. 

For Foster’s Cabinet Miscellany pr ann, $5. 

For all the foregoing and Foster’s Cabinet Miscella- 
ny, $20. " 

tates received by the Agent at the Liter- 
ary Rooms 121 Washington St. 





y8 EEKS, JORDAN & CO. 


admittance are made, which, for want of means of | 
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It gives us pleastre to state aes las Lockhart’s Seott, sol, .1-Spte, 

Charles A. Farley, has received and accep- Meditations for the Sick, . © 
font , Noyes’s Prophets, 2 vol. 

ted a unanimous invitation from ‘the First Martineau Society in America 2 vols. 
Unitarian Society of Alton’ ( Illinois) to become Victims ho bose 2 vols. : 

: ee : ‘ Irvings Rocky Mountains, 2 vols. - 

The Ordination will take _— Fox’s Ministry of Jesus, 2 <a yg ; 

at Dr Channing’s Church on Sunday evening,| For sale by JAMES MUNROE& CO. jy 8. 








Sala by Auction of Valuable Books, principally in 
Foreign Lan es. 
N Saturday July 15 at 9 and 3 o’clock, will be 
sold by Whitwell, Bond & Co, at the store No. 
3 Tudor’s building, opposite the East side of the New 
Court House a large collection of valuable books, 
principally French, Spanish, Italian, and German—a 
few English, Latin, Greek and other languages. 





Catalogues may be had at the office of Whitwell, 
Bond & Co., and at the place of sale. The books may 
be seen during the three days preceding the sale. — 

FYOARDERS WANTED.—Twoor three Lads can 

be accommodated with board, a few miles from 

the city, where they will receive suitable care and 

attention. There is an academy and other schools 
in the immediate vicinity. Inquire at this re 

J 

OX’S MINISTRY OF JESUS, 24 vol.—Just 

published and for sale at TICKNOR’S. j8 


TANDARD LIBRARY EDITIONS of the fol- 

lowing —Milton, Young, Gray, Beattie, Collins 
and Goldsmith’s Works—Scott’s do—Byron’s do— 
Moore’s do—Burn’s do—Coleridge, Shelly and Keats 
—Mrs Hemans—Hemans, Heber and Pollok— 
Burke’s Works, 3vols—Encyclopedia Americana, 13 
vols—Hume, Smollet and Miller’s England 4 vols,— 
Irving, Cooper, Miss Edgeworth’s and Mrs Sher- 
wood’s Works, &c &c. For sale at TICKNOR’S 














corner of Washington and School sts. j8 
DENTISTRY. 
EORGE H. GAY, Dentist, No. 252 Washing- 
ton st. . June I7 * 
PASTURAGE, 


OOD Pasturage for two horses, a few miles from 
the City: Inquire at this office. June 17 


NEW SUPPLIES. ie 

6 pig sey: of Sympathy, in handsome bindings, 

the best book in print for those in affliction, es- 
pecially for parents bereaved of their children. 

Allen’s Questions, or select portions of the four 
Evangelist, part 2d, a new edition. . 

Allen’s Questions on select portions of the Old Tes- 
tament, part 1--Genesis. 

N.B. Will be ready next week, 1 Service Book 
for Sunday Schools, to which is added a collection 
of Hymns. Compiled fer the use of the Boylston 
Chapel Sunday School, Charlestown. By Rev. 
James Walker, D. D. second edition. ; 

Those who wish to introduce this popular book 
will do well to apply soon, as this edition is already 
nearly all engaged. 

On hand, a great variety of Sunday Schoot Books. 

BENJ. H. GREENE, 
Sunday School Depository 124 Washington st. jt 


TENTH VOLUME 


OF THE 


KNICKERBOCKER MAGAZINE. 


‘A NatTionat Periodical Literature,’ says a distinguished 
American statesman, ‘ is the graceful ornament of civil lib- 
erty, and a happy restraint on the asperities which political 
controversies sometimes occasion It is an embellishment 
of society, and diffuses positive good throughout the whole 
extent of its influence.’ And one of scarcely less eminence, 








and ought to elicit the confidence and thanks of all | both asa man and a patriot, has declared, that ‘Lxisure 


and Money bestowed upon instructive and entertaining peri- 
odical reading, can never be abused nor misapplied ; and it 


| is honorable,’ he adds, ‘to thousands in our country—ef our 
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They are instructed in the common branches | 
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young population, especially—that both (often obtained by 
much labor and self-denial,) are liberally and worthily ap- 
plied to this object. The good effects of this propensity are 
not confined to present intellectual enjoyment: they pervade 
the future, with an influence alike salutary and powerful.’ 
Such a native literature as is here alluded to, it has been the 
purpose of the Magazine, a new volume of which is herewith 
announced, to render honored at home and respected abroad. 
Its Editors have aimed to suit their periodical to readers of 
every denomination—to make it generally entertaining and 
useful. They have endeavored to blend instruction with 


| amusement—to pass from light and gay effusions to stern 


disquisition ; to minglé erudition with wit; to allure and 
piease the studious and the grave, as well as the lover of 
light reading ; to the former suggesting matter for reflection 
and remark, infusing into the latter the love of knowledge, 
and affording to both a not inelegant nor uninstructive relax- 


On the first of July, 1837, will commence the tenth volume 
of the KNICKERBOCKER, OR NEW-YorK MONTHLY MaGa- 
ZINE. The publishers, mindful of the favor with which their 
efforts have been received at the hands of the public, would 
embrace the recurrence of a new starting-point, asa fit occa- 
sion to ‘look backward and forward’ at the past and pros- 
pective character and course of their periodical. Within the 
brief space of a little more than two years and a half, the 
number of copies issued of the KNICKERBOCKER has been 
increased from less than five hundred to more than four thou- 
sand, without other aids than the acknowledged merits of the 
work—acknowledged, not more explicitly by this unprece- 
dented success, than by upward of three thousand highly 
favorable notices of the Magazine, which, at different times, 
have appeared in the various journals of the United States, 
embracing those of the first and most discriminating class, in 
every section of the Union. Of many hundreds who desired 
specimen numbers, and to whem they have been sent for 
examination, previous to subscribing, not one but has found 
the work worthy of immediate subscription. A correct infer- 
ence in regard to the interest or quality of the matter fur- 
nished by the publishers, may be gathered frem the foregoing 
facts. In relatign to the guantity given, it need only be said, 
that it has always exceeded the maximum promised, and in 
the numbers for the last year, by more than four hundred 
pages. Of the clearness and beauty of the typographical 
execution and matériel of the KNICKERBOCKER, and the 
charicter of its embellishments—which, although not *ex- 
pected by its readers, nor promised by its proprietors, have 
nevertheless been given—it is not deemed necessary to 
speak. They will challenge comparison, it is believed, 
with any similar periodical, at home or abroad. 

it has been observed, thai the constant aim of the Editors, 
in the management of the KNICKERBOCKER, has been to 
make the work entertaining and agreeable, as well as solid 
and useful \tis perhaps owing to a predominance of these 
first-named characteristics, that it has become so widely 
known tothe public. In addition to several well-known and 
popular series of numbers—such 1s the ‘Odds and Ends of 
a Penny-a-Liner,’ ‘Ullapodiana,’ the ‘Palmyra Letters, 
‘An Actor's Alloquy,’ ‘Leaves from the Blank Book of a 
Country Schoolmaster,’ ‘ Wilson Conworth,’ ‘ Life in Filo 
rida,’ ‘Loaferiana,’ ‘The Eclectic,’ ‘Passages from the 
Common-place Book of a Septuagenarian,’ Notes from 
Journals of Travels in America, and in various Foreign 
Countries, ‘The Fidget Papers,’ etc.,—liberal space has been 
devoted to interesting Tales, illustrating American society, 
manners, the times, etc., embracing, beside, stories of the 
sea, and of pathos and humor, upon a great variety of sub- 
jects, together with biographies, legends, and essays, upon 
humerous and varied themes, interspersed with frequent 
articles of poetry, of such a description as to secure for the 
Magazine, in this department, a gratifying preéminence and 
celebrity. But neither the scientific nor the earned, the solid 
nor the useful, has been omitted, or lightly regarded. Ori- 
ginal articles, from distinguished writers, (which have-at- 
tracted much attention in this country, and several of which 
have been copied and lauded abroad,) have appeared in the 
recent numbers of the work, upon the following subjects : 

Past and Present State of American Literature ; South 
American Antiquities ; Inland Navigation ; Geology and Re- | 
vealed Religion; Insanity and Monomania; Liberty versus 
Literature and the Fine Arts ; Early History of the Country ; 
Connexion of the Physical Sciences ; Atmospheric Electri- 
city, a New Theory of Magnetism, and Molecular Attraction ; 
American Female Character Pulmonary Consumption ; 
Pulpit Eloquence ; The Prospects and Duties of the Age; 
Health of Europe and America; Literary Protection and In- 
ternational Copy Right ; Poetry of the Inspired Writings ; 
Chinese Nations and Languages ; Chemistry (Laboratory of 
Nature) ; The Past, the Present, and the Future ; Our Coun- 
try, with Comments on its Parties, Laws, Public Schools, 
and Sketches of American Soctety, Men, Education, Manners, 
and Scenery ; Philosophy of the Rosicrucians ; Intellectual 
Philosophy, Philology, Astronomy, Animal and Vegetable 
Physiology, Astrology, Botany, Mineralogy, and Phrenology ; 
Progress of thre Age, and of Modern Liberty ; Christianity in 
France ; American Organic Remains; Historical Recollec- 
tions ; the Nature of Comets ; Discussion on Scriptural Mir- 
acles ; Sectional Distinctions of the Union ; Peace Societies ; 
Periodicity of Diseases ; Essays on Music, Fine Writing, etc.; 
together with many articles ef a kindred description, which 
it would exceed the limits of this advertisement to enumerate 
in detail 

Allusion has not been had to the Literary Reviews of new 
works—which have embraced all the current literature of 
the day, with copious and interestin, extracts—nor to the 
editorial division, in which are chronicled all interesting mat- 
ters of a local and general nature, with Original Miscellanies, 
Notices of the Drama, the Fine Arts, etc. In short, in all” 
things, it has been the steady purpose of the publishers and 
editors—Americans by birth and in heart—to present a maga- 
zine thoroughly AMExIcan in its tendencies, free from politi- 
cal or party bias, and wide and various in its scope, in which 
all should find something to interest or instruct, and none any | 
thing offensive to good taste, or subversive of sound morals 

ure patriotism, or true religion. 
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prs those who have contributed papers of a learned 
scientific, or solid and useful character—including two or 
three whiose articles are in preparation—may be mentioned 
the following. 


J. K. Paupina, Pr. Rusu, Philad.,. 

Prof. ANruon, Cot. Cotlege, - Dr. BrigHam, Conn., 

Prof. Ep. Wa. Jounson, S. C., Gzoree Grirrin, Esq., N. ¥., 
Henry R. ScHooicrart, JAMES Brooks, Maine, 

Rev. Catvin CoLton, lion: Lewis Cassy 


President Dug, of Columhia Professor DatontE, 


Prof. 0. B. Worr, Germany, 
Rev. Gropert More an, Ohio, 
Dr. SamvgL L. METCAbF, Hou. Cuar.es Miner, Penn.,. 
Rev. Dr. BRanTLEY, Penn., Rev. Dr. Beas.ey, N. J., 
Hon. D. D. Barnarn, N.Y., W. A. Rogers, Esq., Del.,. 
Professor BARBER, Rev. Mr. Gannetr, Mass., 
Mrs, Sepe¢wiek, Mass., Prof. Ho.tanp,, Conn., 

Prof. Hurcuceck, Mdbs., Rev. Mr. ScHROEDER, 

G. W. FeaTnerstonHaven, Prof. Ferton, Cambridge, 
Hion. R. H. Winpp, Georgia, Rev. H. J. WHITEHOUSE, 
Prof. Rartngsque, and Hon. B. W. Ricwarps, Penn.,. 
M. Carey, Philad., Rev. B: W. O: Pzasopy, Mass., 
Rev. Orvis Dewsy, J. N. BELwows, and 

Rev. J. H. Curxcn, Mass., 3B. B. THATCHER, Esq’s. 


In the department of Tales, Essays, Sketches, Biographies; 
Legends, etc., the subjoined names, among others, have beers 
conspicuous : 


College, 
Noan WessteR, Conn, 


Rev. WALTER CouTox,. 
Prof. LonGrEeLLow, Mass.,. 
Dr. Birp, Penn., 

J. K. PAULDING,. 

J. G. PERCIVAL,. 

Miss LESLiI£, 

W. L. Stone, Esq., 

Mrs. C. Gitman, S.C., 
The Author of *PELHAM,’ Mrs. Frances A. BuTher,. 

N. HawTHorne, Mass., W.P. PaLmer, 

Gen. Ducoupray Houstein,. Stacy G. Ports, N. J., 

W.G. Simos, Esq, Rospert Burts, U.S. N., 

H. R. ScHooicraFt, Mich., Joun Inman, Esq, N. Y., 

W. E. Burton, Philad., James Bxooxs;. 

J. Banser, New York, SamuBt L. Knarp, Esq., 

Miss C. M. Sep@wick, Josern C. NEAL, 

Hon. Judge Haut, Ohio, Mrs. E. F. Eiuert, S.C., 
Capt. MarryatT, Eng., R,.S. Mackenzag, Esq., Eng.,, 
Prof. BARBER, Mrs. A. J. Graves, Md., 
Miss E. B. CLarkE, ‘ALGERNON SIDNBY,’ 

J. N. BELLows, bridge; Mass., and 
Dr, CanuTHERS, Va., H. H. Riney, N.Y. 


Timotny F.inT, Miss., 
J. W. Gou.p, . 

Colonel M’KENNEY, 
Tueropore S. Fay, 
Wiriiam Dun ap, Esq.,. 
E. T.. Txroop Martin, 
TYRONE Power, 

W. G. CrLarx, Philad., 


Cam-- 


The names which follew, include but few of the many who» 
have contributed, from first to last, to the poetical. depart-- 
ment: 


Rev. Dr: Pisk, 

Miss E. B. CLARKE, 

Gero. Lunt, Mass., 

W. P. Patmer, N. Y., 
Miss M: A. Browne, Eng.,. 
W. G. Ctank, Philad., 
Miss Fanny KEMBLE, 

J. H. Brient, Esq., 

Mes. K. A. Ware, 
Rosert Morris, Philad., 
Miss H..L) Beaszey, N: J.,. 
W. D. GauLacuer, Ky., 
Mrs..DaponTe, ~ 
Timotuy Fun, Miss. 
Miss M. E. Lex, 8. CL 


J. G. PERCIVAL,- 

W. C. Bryant, 

Rev. Joun PIERPONT; 
Mrs. L. H. SraourRNEY, 
Rozert SouTHey, Eng., 
J. G. Wuittter, Mass., 
Mrs. E. F. Evuett, S: €., 
W. G. Sts, S.C., 

Miss L. E. Lanpon,.Eng:, 
Josreru BARBER, 

E. L. Butwer, Eng., 
Miss H. F. Goutp,.Mass., 
Mrs. S. J. HaLeP 

W. E. Burros, Penn., 
Mrs. E. C. ZMBuRY, 


To the foregoing particulars, the publistiers would only’ 
add, that at no period since the work passed into their hands, . 
have its literary capabilities and prospects been so ample: 
and auspicious as at present; and that not only will the 
same exertions be continued, whicii have secured to their~ 
subscription list an’ unexampled increase, but their claims 
upon the public favor will be enhanced-by every means which 
mcereasing endeavor, enlarged facilities, and the most liberal: 
expenditure, can. command. Back numbers have been re- 
printed to supply Volume Nine, and ‘five thousand copies,of 
Volume Ten wiil be printed, to meet the demands of new sub- 
scribers. The work is now so firmly established. in the pub- 
lic regard, as to be beyond the reach of. any centingency 
which can affect its permanence. Increased encourage- 
ment, however, would still enable the publishers to add to» 
the enjoyment of their readers. And they: readily promise, . 
that in an equal ratio with the enhaneement of their ability, 
through the liberality of the public, shall be their effective 
tabors. If each subscriber to tlre work, wife las derived 
pleasure from its perusal, would send one or more names, (a- 
not difficult task, it is confidently believed,) the publishers 
can safely affirm, that no periodical, foreign or domestic, will 
be permitted to exceed in variety and interest the KNICKER- 
BOCKER MAGAZINE. 





A FEw brief notices of the Knickerbocker, frony well-known: 
journals, are subjoined : 


‘ The progress of’ the Knickerboeker is still onward. It is 
conducted with decided ability, is copious and varied in its 
contents, and is printed in a superior style. At this season, 
we have little space for literary extracts, and cannot, there- 
fore, enable those of our readers who may-not see this Maga- 
zine, to judge of its merits, otherwise than upon our assurance 
that they are of a high order.’-— New- York American. 

‘We have found in the Knickerbocker so much to admire, 
and so little to condemn, that we can hardly trust ourselves 
to speak of it frou first impressions, as we could not do so, 
without being suspected of extravagant praise.’ ‘It is not 
surpassed by any of its contemporaries at home or abroad.’ 
‘It sustains high ground in all the requisites of a.Magazine ; 
and we are pleased to see that its merits are appreciated 
abroad as well as at home.’—Albany Argus. 

‘This monthly periodical is now so weli known, that it 
hardly needs commendation ; having established for itself a. 
character among the ablest and rfiost entertaining publica- 
tions in the land.’—New- York. Journal of Commerce. 

‘The Knickerbocker seems to increase in attraction as it 
advances in age. It exhibits a monthly variety of contribu- 
tions, unsurpassed in number or ability.’"—Nat. Intelligencer. 

‘The work is in the highest degree creditable to the liter-- 
ature of our country.’— Washington Globe: 

‘ We have read several numbers of this talented periodical, 
and rejoiced inthem: They would do credit to any country,. 
or to any state of civilization to which humanity has yet 
arrived.’-—Marryat’s London Metropolitan Magazine. 


‘ We hope it will not be inferred, from our omission to no- 
tice the several numbers of the Knickerbocker as they have 
appeared, that we have therefore lost sight of its high cha- 
racter and increasing excellence. It has become decidedly 
one of the best magazines in America. The proprietors have 
succeeded in procwing fer its pages the first talent of this 
country, as well as valuable aid from distinguished foreign: 
sources.’— New-York Mirror. 

‘We have on several occasions adverted'to the spirit and 
tone of the articles contained in.this periodical, as being radi-- 
cally American, and as lughly honorable to our literature.’ * It 
seizes the spirit of the times, and deals with. it boldly and 
ably.’—Baltimore American. ’ 

‘There is no publication among the many, we reccive from 
the Old Country, and from this continent, to the receipt of 
which we look forward with. higher expectation than the - 
Knickerbocker ; and it never disappoints our anticipations.’ 

Quebec Mercury. 

‘Its contents are of real. excellence and variety. No de-- 
partment is permitted to decline, or to appear ia bad contrast 
with another.’— Philadelphia Inguirer. 

‘This American Magazine bids fair to rival some of our 
best English monthlies. It contains many.very excellent 
articles.’— London Atlas. 

‘Its contents are spirited—~well coneeived, and well writ- 
ten.’— United States’ Gazette. 

‘Tn our humble opinion, this is the best literary publications 
in the United States, and deserves the extensive patronage. 
it has received.’—Columbia (S.C.) Telescope. 





TERMS:. \ 


Five dollars per annum, im advance ; or three dollars for six- 
months. Two.volumes are completed within the year, . 
commencing with the January and July numbers. Every 
Postmaster in the United States is authorized’to receive 
subscriptions.’ Five copies-.forwarded for twenty dollars 
Address CLARK zND Epson, Proprietors. 161 Breadway 


WEEKS, JORDAN, & CO. 
Publishers for New. England.” 





FAMILY BREAD.. 
Establishment 22 Court Street: 


HE subscriber. having purchased this establish-- 
ment of Mr J. Fisher Hewes, would inform its: 


patrons and the public that he will continue the Bak- 
ing Business at the same-place ;- and while he solic- 


its a continuance of its former patronage, it gives him. 


pleasure to assure customers in order that their bread 
may be obtained in the same unrivalled excellence 
as heretofore, he has made an engagement with his 
brother to superintend the manufactere of every ar- 


ticle of Bread and Cake, 
VIRGIL H. HEWES. 


Carp.— Families can be supplied with all kinds of 
Pies, Cake, &o.,.by leaving their orders in the mor-. 
ning at HEWES’S BAKERY, No. 122 Court st. 

j10 v 
MUSICAL BOOKS. | 
OSTON Handel and Haydn Collection 
Boston. Academy on 

The Choi Union Collection: , 

The eat Collection of Secular Melodies 

The Ancient Lyre. By Zeuner. 

Kingsley’s Social Choir 2 parts 

Boston Acotony’s Manual! of Music 

Juvenile. Lyre - 

The Juvenile Singing School &c. &c. 

The above always on hand and for sale at the low- 
est prices by dozen or single copy at TICKNOR’S,, 
135 Washington street: j 24 


LIBRARY OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY... 
LL persons, who have books beloning (o the Li- 
brary of the University, are; by law, required 
to return them before or on Wednesday the 28th inst 
The Library will be reopened for | 
on Monday morning, July the 24th. : . 
T. W. Harais, Librarian. 

Cambridge, June 14th. 1887. j 2 
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POETRY. > 











For the Register and Observer. 


FROM A FOREIGN LAND TO MY FAMILY 
CIRCLE. 


When morning ushers in the day, 
When all the shades of night withdraw ; 
Before you rise, one moment stay, 
And think of him, who’s far awa’. 


When at the festive board you meet, 

While cold and rough the wild winds ‘ blaw’, 
Then as you view the vacant seat, 

O think of him who’s far awa’. 


And when at eve, around you sit, 
(The dearest hour among them a’,) 
Remember him—he ’!! not forget— 
O think of him, he’s far awa’. 


And when before you sink to rest, 
As near to God in prayer you draw ; 
O ask that he too, may be blest, 
Who from his home is far awa’. 


And when at last that morn shall break, 
More glorious than the world e’er saw, 
Friends of my heart! may we all wake 


In that bright home that’s far awa’. 


J. 8. W. 





THE FATHER TO HIS MOTHERLESS CHIL- 
DREN. 
Come gather closer to my side, 
My little smitten flock, 
And I will tell of him who brought 
Pure water from the rock : 
Who boldly led God’s people forth 
From Egypt’s wrath and guile, 
And once a cradled babe did float 
All helpless on the Nile. 


You’re wéary, precious ones, your eyes 
Are wandering far and wide ; 

Think ye of her who knew so well 
Your tender thoughts to guide? 

Who could to wisdom’s sacred lore 
Your fixed attention claim? 

Ah! never from your hearts erase 
That blessed mother’s name 


*Tis time to sing your evening hymn, 
My youngest infant dove ; 

Come, press thy velvet cheek to mine, 
And learn the lay of love: 

My sheltering arms can clasp you all, 
My poor deserted throng ; 

Cling as you used te cling to her 
Who sings the angel’s song. 


Begin, sweet birds, the accustomed strain, 
Come, warble loud and clear ; 

Alas, alas, you’re weeping all, 
You’re sobbing in my ear: 

Good night : go, say the prayer she taught, 
Beside your little bed, 

The lips that used to bless you there, 
Are silent with the dead. 


A father’s hand your conrse may guide 
Amid the thorns of life, 

His care protect those shrinking plants 
That dread the storms ot strife : 

But who, upon your infant hearts, 
Shall like that mother write? 

Who touch the strings that rule the soul? 
Dear smitten flock, good night! L.H.S. 





THE GLADNESS OF NATURE. 
BY WILLIAM C. BRYANT. 
Is this a time to be cloudy and sad, 
When our mother nature laughs around ? 
When even the deep blue heavens look glad, 
And gladness breathes through the blossoming 
ground ? 


There are notes of joy from the hang-bird and wren, 
And the gossip of swallows thro’ all the sky ; 
The ground sqairrel gaily chirps by his den, 
And the wilding-bee hums merrily by. 


The clouds are at play in the azure space, 

Their shadows at play on the bright green vale, 
And here they stretch to the frolic chase, 

And here they roll on the easy gale. 


There’s a dance of leaves in yon aspen ower, 
There’s a titter of winds in yon beechen tree, 

There’s a smile on the frfit, and a smile on the flower, 
And a Jaugh from the brook that runs to the sea. 


And look on the broad-faced sun! how he smiles, 
On the dewy earth that smiles in his ray, 

On the leaping waters and gay young isles,— 
Ay, look, and he’ll smile thy gloom away! 


SLEEP. 
BY HENRY SEWELL STOKES. 
Sleep! for the night is dark, 
Or kindles to decoy ; 


Sleep till the sun arise, and all 
The world be living joy. 


Betake thee, man of toil, 
Unto thy couch betimes ; 
So mayest thou dream a pleasant dream 
Before the midnight chimes. 


Sleep, student, sleep! thy cheek 
Pales o’er the classic page , 
The taper lights thee to the tomb, 
Young genius’ heritage. 


Sleep, beauty ! though by love 
Illumed the glow-worm’s lamp ; 
Consumption comes from dazzling halls 
Into the night-winds damp. 


Sleep while ye may, forsoon * 
Will wake‘ul age come on; 
Your comforts then by the glowing hearth, 
All with the embers gone. 


But would ye sleep serene, 
Young, or may be when old, 
Pure be the conscience—else in vain : 
The arms to slumber fold. 


Pure be the breast, snd calm 
The long last sleep shall be, 
Reposing on the downy arm ° 
Of Heavenly Clemency. 





SATURDAY EVENING. 
[By Josiah Conder.] 

The hours of evening close : 

Its lengthened shadows, drawn 
O’er scenes of earth, invite repose, - 

And wait the Sabbath dawn. 

So let its calm prevail 

O’er forms ot ontward care ; 
Nor thoughts for « many things’ assail 

The still retreat of prayer, 
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Our guardian Shepherd near, ° 
His watchful eye will keep; 

And safe from violence or fear, 
Will fold his flock to steep. 
So may a holier light 
Than earth’s our spirit rouse, 

And call us, strengthened by His might, 
To pay the Lord our vows. 


PEE PAT F: 





. a 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


PERSEVERANCE; on, THE LOST SHILLING. 


It was about eleven o’clock in the morning 
of a summer’s day that a dozen or more persons 
were seen all of them walking slowly backwards 
and forwards close to the palisades of Squire 
Allen’s garden. Every head was bent down- 
wards, ang every eye intently fixed upon the 
ground, so that it was clear something was 
lost, which they were endeavoring to find. 

There was a little girl about twelve years 
old, in a black bonnet and check apron, carry- 
ina child in her atms; and an old woman, with 
a yellow handkerchief over her shoulders, with 
a basket; half a dozen children of different 
ages; a poor man, dressed in an ojd fustian 
jacket and trousers ; a decent-looking servant 
girl; two lads, one dressed in brown, and the 
other in blue. 

‘ What is the matter?’ said a lady who was 
passing. The servant dropped a courtesy, told 
her that the girl in a black bonnet, carrying 
the child, had dropped a shilling. ‘* She ought 
to be more careful,’ replied the lady, and pass- 
ed on. 

‘What are you looking for?’ inquired a 
gentleman on horseback, reining in his horse 























fora moment. ‘For a shilling, sir,’ said the 


had in view. The sun shone and the shower 
fell, but neither the one nor the other drove him 
from his purpose ; fifty times over he had ex- 
amined every spot, yet still he persevered, ani 
never gave up the pursuit till he had found the 
lost shilling. Let us be ever careful that our 
object is a good one, and our motive in pursu- 
ing it a proper one, and then, if we manifest 
the same perseverance, we may hope for the 
same success that attended the poor man in his 
search after the lost shilling.’ Youth's Friend. 





Courtesy or Cromwetyi.—In. the Harleian 
Manuscripts, in the British Museum, 991, will 
be found some extracts from the pocket-book 
of Richard Symonds, who, after giving a brief 
account of the splendid inauguration of Oliver 
Cromwell, second to a coronation only by the 
absence of the crown, says, * At the marriage 
of his daughter to Rich, in 1657, the protector 
threw about sack posset amongst all the ladies, 
to soil all their rich clothes, which they took as 
a favor, and also wett swete meates, and dawb- 
edall the stooles, where they were to sit with 
swete meates, and pulled off Rich’s perueque, 
and would have thrown it into the fire, but he 
did not, yet he sate upon it.’ 


. [From the National Eagle.} 
PLAGIARISMS. 

Speaking of plagiarisms, we observe an ar- 
ticle in a late Mirror respecting the plagiarisms 
of Byron, Pope and other English poets, The 
writer, who by the way appears to be exten- 
sively read in English literature, might have 
made out a much stronger case against Byron, 
The ideas contained in that beautiful apostro- 
phe to the ocean in Childe Harold, were no 
doubt borrowed from Madame de Stael, of whose 


poor man, ‘that a nurse-girl has dropped.’ Off| works he was a great admirer, The following 
rode the gentleman on horseback without | from Corrinne, chap. 4th, book 1, was no doubt 
speaking another word, thinking thathe might, | 4), origin of the Address to the Ocean, 


perhaps, be expected to open his purse. 


‘It inspires the sublimest sentiments of re- 


While the group were employed in their | jigion to stand on the portico of this church, 


fruitless search a butcher’s lad came up. 


and survey that noble ocean, whose surface no 


baker put down his basket of bread, and amar-| nan can disfigure by a single mark. The 


ket gardener stopped his loaded cart, All these | aa rth is subjected to his industry and the moun- 
asked what was the matter, and each had the | tains bear the marks of its superiority ; the 
same reply, that a shilling had been lost by | jivers in obedience to his commands straight- 
girl. The nurse-girl, the old woman, the poor! 4 their streams for his convenience, but no 
man, the lads, and the children, continued their | ,,oner is the placid surface of the sea disfig- 
search ; and the butcher, the baker, and the| y+oq by his vessels than the indignant billows 
niarket-gardener, groped about as diligent-| ofyce the vestige of slavery, and become again 
ly as the rest, in the vain hope of finding | fyjp and unblemished as at their creation.’ 


the lost shilling. 


Again that splendid comparison of Byron, 


By degrees the group got less and less, and | contained in the following lines, which has 
it seemed as though the lost shilling was al-|j.on so much admired for its beauty, was bor- 


most given over; but, among the few that re- 


mained groping about as jindustriously as bee) 


fore, was the poor man in the fustian jacket 
and trousers. 

For some time the search was continued, 
while every now and then a passer-by stopped 
to satisfy his curiosity as to what had drawn 
the group together, and the object they had in 
view, Some encouraged them to persevere, 
while others threw cold water upon the matter. 

Thus at one time dispirited, and at another 
encouraged, the group worked to and fro until 
hope seemed once more almost gone. 

Now it happened that a dark cloud for the 
last half-hour had approached the place, and in 





a little time the sky, bright as it had before 
been, became overshadowed. 
moved away one by one, leaving no one behind 


° : | 
trousers. The shine had not prevented him | 


‘ E 3 \ { . . _ 
from continuing his search, and the shower did | faithful mirror of my E : 
undertaking, | age will not cease to be reflected from its 

g. 


| smallest fragments.’ 


not drive him away from his 
First on one side of the read, and then on the 
other—now amorg the stones, and now among 


the dock-leaves and grass—he groped about | almost 


with undiminished perseverance in search of the | 
lost shilling. 

When the storm was over, the girl with the 
child in her arms, who, though she had given 
over looking herself for the lost coin, still hov- 
ered about the place in case any one else should 
find it, came once more to the spot. The show- 
er had no donbt washed away the dirt from the 
spot where the shilling lay, for the poor man 
had examined the place before twenty times 
over without discovering the coin; but no soon- 
er did he approach the spot, when the shower 
had subsided, than he cried, ‘Here it is at last!’ 
and, stooping to the ground, picked up the lost 
shilling. é 

It would be hard to say whether the poor 
man or the nurse-girl was the most happy as 
he put the shilling into-her hand. ‘ Be more 
careful of your money, my lass,’ said he; ‘ for 
another time you may not be lucky enough to 
find it,’ 

From time to time the tutor of Squire Allen's 
sons, who was-a kind-hearted and pious man, 
having heard of the loss, had observed from a 
window the different people who had been 
looking after the shilling, and the moment he 
saw it picked up he hastened out of the house 
to speak to the poor man, 

* You have given yourself much trouble about 
that shilling,’ said he to the poor man, just as 
the latter was walking away, ‘and hindered 
yourself sadly.’ * Why, as to that, sir,’ replied 
the man, ‘I shall perhaps make it up before the 
day is over; I have got children of my own, 
and one of them goes out a nursing; she 
couldn’t lose a shilling without losing her place 
too, and it might, perhaps, be the same with 
the girl yonder,’ 

‘You are a kind-hearted man,’ said the tutor, 
putting his hand in his pocket and pulling ont 
a shilling ; ‘there, take that; I] never parted 
with a shilling with more pleasure in my life.’ 
The poor man in the old fustian jacket and 
trousers returned thanks, and walked off one 
way, while the tutor walked the other. Just 
as the tutor had opened the gate leading into 
the shrubery he met Squire Allen’s two sons, 
the one about seven, and the other nine years 
old; and to them he gave the whole account of 
the lost shilling. 

Now it was a rare case for him to relate any 
occurence to the boys without pointing out some 
advantage that might be gained from it; so, as 
soon as the tale of the lost shilling had been 
told, he added the following remarks :— 

‘It will be our own fault if we cannot learn 
a lesson from this affair of the lost shilling. 
Perseverance is avery valuable quality, and 
the success of the poor man ought to en- 
courage us to practise it. 

‘When he set about the matter, he was re- 
solved to go through with it; the difficulty did 
not hinder him, for perseyerance will overcome 
s. Others came and went away, but 
not so with the poor man; he still persevered 
in his search for the lost shilling. Neither did 
the different opinions of people alter his reso- 
lution ; whether they were hopeful or despon- 
ding he was pot discouraged, he continued his 
search through good report and through ill re- 
port, and patiently persevered in the object he 


ee ean 


rowed from Rousseaun— 


‘ And thus the heart will 
on— ? , 
Even as a broken miror, which the glass 
In every fragment multiplies, and makes 
A thousand images of one that was, 
The same and still the more, the more it breaks.’ 


break and brokenly live 


Byron was so enraptured with this, that he 
repeats m a note to the Bride of Abydos, where 
he says, ‘ Memory, that mirror, which affliction 
dashes to the earth, and looking down upon 
the fragments, only beholds the reflections 
multiplied.’ 

In the 78th Letter of Heloise, a book much 
admired by Byron and frequently referred to in 
his letters, if we remember right, the same 


The throng | comparison may be found, as follows— 


‘Let all the beauties of the universe com- 
bine to captivate my heart, let them pierce, Jet 
them wound it, let them break to pieces this 
loisa, her unsultied im- 


The writer in the N. Y. Mirror might adduce 
unnumbered instances of plagiarisms 
onthe part of the most popular British writers, 
Campbell is indebted to Sterne for one of the 
finest comparisons in the Pleasures of Hope, | 
and as to Sterne himself, every reader knows 
he was one of the greatest literary poachers of 
his day. We do not think these plagiarisms 
are intentions] in all cases, as the writer in the 
Mirror appears to suppose. An author who 
has read a good deal, has his memory stored 
with the beautiful passages and startling thoughts 
of other writers. They are put away in the 
storehouse of his mind, till they become, as it 
were, a portion of his thoughts, and their pa- | 
ternity is in a measure lost or forgotten. 
When he puts pen to paper, they come up un- 
bidden, and are embodied in the work upon 
which he is engaged. They go forth to the 
world—and forthwith the critic charges him 
with ‘plagiarism.’ But as we do not propose 
to write a literary disquisition, we forbear pur- 
suing the subject. 


THE MOUNT VERNON FARMER. 


The fame of Gen. Washington as-a soldier 
and statesman is universally known and highly 
admired by all who appreciate talents, worth 
and love of country ; but his character as a far- 
mer was less known in his day, and his mem- 
ory in this respect is not venerated according 
to its desert. Possessing ample means and the 
most ardent love of rural life, he was one of 
the first experimental and practical farmers of 
Virginia. His estate at Mt. Vernon consisted 
of 10,000 acres of land in one body, equal to 
about 15 square miles. It was divided into 
farms of convenient size, at the distance of 2, 
3 4 and 5 miles, from his mansion house, 
‘These farms he visited every day in pleasant 
weather, and was constantly engaged in ma- 
king experiments for the improvement of agri- 
culture. 

Some idea of the extent of his farming oper- 
ations may be formed from the following facts,— 
in 1787 he bad 500 acres in grass—sowed 600 
bushels of oats—700 acres with wheat, and 
prepared as much more for corn, barley, pota- 
toes, beans, peas, &c., and 150 with turnips, 
His stock consisted of 140 horses, 112 cows, 
225 working oxen, heifers and steers, and 500 
sheep. He constantly employed 250 hands, 
and kept 24 ploughs going during the whole 
year, when the earth and the state of the weath- 
er would permit. In 1785, he slaughtered 150 
hogs,weighing 18,560 pounds, for the use of his 
family, besides provisions for his negroes. 
—Silk Culturist. 








Curistentnes.—They tell of Bishop Porte- 
us, that he had an utter aversion to long names, 
and fine names, and more thanone name. That 
being called upon, when a parish priest, to 
christen a poor man’s child, Thomas Timothy, 
he dipped his finger hastily in the basin, cut 
the matter and the names short, and christened 
the child *‘ Tom Tit.’ 
ning, and has been for some years, to fine 
names—Bettys, Sallys, Sukeys, Nannys, are 
all gone. 

Now .of names—Surely I have entered on 
the register the strangest names imaginable— 





A mason’s wife, and belonging to the next par- 


ope 


CHRISTIAN. 


The fashion is now run- |- 








REGISTER. 
ee 








ish, presented her urchin, What took place 
was exactly as follows ,—‘ Say the name,’ said 
I, with my finger in the water. ¢ Acts, sir, said 
she.’ ‘Acts,’ said J, ‘what do*you mean?’— 
Thinks I to myself, [ will az the clerk to spell 
is, He did, a-c-r-s—so Acts was the oabe, 
and wil] be while in this life, and will be doub- 
ly, trebly so registered, if ever it marries or 
dies, Afterwards, in the vestry, I asked the 
good woman what made her choose such a 
name.—‘ Why, sir, we’ve yot vour on em al- 
ready, and they be caal’d Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John, and so my husband thought 
he’d compliment the Apostles a bit.’ 


A CHALLENGE PROPERLY TREATED,—After 
the battle of Preston, Paris, a witty Scotch far- 
mer amused himself by writing a humorous 
ballad upom it, which so stung one of the Eng- 
lish officers who had behaved very basely on 
the occasion, that he sent the poet a challenge 
to meet him at H , for mortal combat. 
The second found the farmer busy with his 
dungfork, to whom he delivered the challenge 
of the redoubtable hero. The goo humored 
farmer, turning towards him, with his agricul- 
taral implement in his hand, coolly said—* Gang 
awa back to mester Smith, and tell him I hae 
nae time to come to H—— to give him satis- 
faction ; but that if he likes to come here, I’ll 
just do as he did—lI’ll ran awa!’ It would be 
well if many a bullying cowardly challenger 
were treated in a similar manner. . 

. Eastern. Bap. 
a 
THE MINISTRY. OF JESUS CHRIST. 

OMPILED and arranged from the four Gagpels, 

for Families and Sunday Schools. With Poeti- 
cal [Illustrations and Notes. 
‘The Bible? That’s the book. The book indeed. 
The book of books ; 
On which who looks, 
As he should do aright, shall never need 
Wish for a better light 
To guide him * * * * *,? 
By T. B. FOX. In two vols. 

This work is designed to render the study of the 
Scriptures interesting to the young, by presenting 
the account of the Mission of the Savior, in Scripture 
language, as a connected history, in the chronologi- 
cal order, with brief notes, and a selection from the 
best Poets on the most beautiful texts. It is already 
introduced into several schools of various denomina- 
tions, where itis thought to have supplied a want 
which has long been felt, of making Scripture as in- 
teresting as any other history. Published at the 


Literary Rooms, 121 Washington street.—WEEKS, 
JORDAN & Co. J17 


GREENWOOD'S HYMNS. 
REEN WOOD'S Collection, in every style of 
binding, constantly on hand, at publishers prices, 
at the mre, Seis 121 Washington street. 
april WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 


UNITARIAN MISCELLANY. 

FEW complete sets, (believed to be the only 

ones now remaining) of the Unitarian Miscella- 
ny in six volumes, conducted by Rev. Messrs. 
Sparks & Greenwood,—have been just received, 
and are now for sale at the office of the Christian 
Register, at two dollars a set. Those who wish to 
obtain the work, at this very cheap rate, will do well 
to call soon. m 20 


OME: by Miss Sevpcwick—A new edition, 
in beautiful cloth binding, stamped—just pub- 
lished by JAMES MUNROE & Co. June 17 


\| OYES’S PROPHETS, Vol. 2. This day pub- 
1% lished by JAMES MUNR@E & CO. A new 
translation of the Hebrew Prophets, arranged in 
Chronological order, by George R. Noyes, vol 2. al 
so voll. For sale at 134 Washington street. 
j3 
__UNIPARIAN THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. _ 
UBLISHED and tor sale by JAMES MUNROE 
& CO. 
Ware’s Sunday School Library 4 vols. 
** Scenes and Characters 6 vols. 
*¢ Selections from,Priestley 
Ware on Formation of Christian Character 
Ware’s Letters to Woods 
** Discourses on the Offices and Character of 
Christ 
Brazer’s Essay on Divine Influence 
Channing’s Discourses 2 vol 
Dabney’s Annotations on New Testament 
Locke’s Paraphrase and notes on the Epistles 
Norton’s Statement of Reasons for not believing the 
Doctrine of Tiinitarians 
Palfrey’s Sermons 8vo and 12mo 
Parkers’ Sermons and Memoir 8vo 
Unitarian Miscellany 6 vols 12mo 
The Unitarian, edited by Rev. B. Whitman 8vo 
W hitman’s Letters to Universalists 12mo 
Worcester’s Friendly Review 12mo 
divs, Last Thoughts 12mo 
Farr’s Family Prayers 12mo 
New Views of Christianity, Society and Church by 
O. A. Brownson, 12mo 
Noyes’ Translation of the Prophets 3 vels 12mo 
Norton’s Evidences of Genuineness of the Gospels 
Noyes’ Translations of the Psalms 
“ “ of Job (new ed. in press) 
Brooks’ Family Prayers 12mo — 
Burnap’s Lectures on Unitarianism 12mo 
Meditations for the Sick, by Rev. J. Cole. 12mo 
Some of the above are forsale at very reduced 
prices at 134 Washington st. j 24 


EWALL’S PHRENOLOGV.—An Examination 
of Phrenology, in two Lectures, delivered to the 
Students of Columbia College, February, 1837. By 
Thomas Sewall, M. D. Professor of Anatomy and 
Physiology. This day received at TICKNOR’S, 135 
Washington street. j 24 
ARLEY’S BIBLE CYCLOPEDIA.—Peter Par- 
ley’s Bible Gazetteer, containing descriptions of 
places mentionea in the Old and New Testaments. 
This day published and for sale at TICKNOR’S 
j24 
AMILY LIBRARY—New vol. A historical ac- 
count of the circumnavigation of the Globe, 1 vol; 
just received, for sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 
j 24 
4.BYLON IS FALLING: A Disconrse sleds: 
ed in the Masonic Temple, to the Society for 
Christian Union and Progress, on Sunday morning, 
May 28, 1837; by its Minister, O. A. Brownson ; 
just received by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 134 


Washington street. j 24 

\ ILLIS’S POEMS, &c.—-Melanie, and other 
Poems--by N. P. Willis--Crichton, by W. H. 
Ainsworth— Rook wood—Pickwick, in three parts— 
Athens, by Edward Lytton Bulwer—Incidents of 
Travel, by an American, &c. For sale by JAMES 

MUNROE & CO. j24 - 
OCIETY IN AMERICA.—By Harriet Martin- 
eau; Just received by JAMES MUNROE & 

CO, 134 Washington street. j 24 


Bas OF DR CHANNING—May be seen at 
the store of JAMES MUNROE §& CO., where 
subscriptions willbe received for those who,may 
wish to procure a cast frem it. 

134 Washington street. 


IN DEN’S BIBLE ILLUSTRATIONS.—Land- 

scape Illustrations of the Bible, consisting of 
Views of the most remarkable places mentioned in 
the Old and New Testaments—from original sketch~ 
es taken on the spot—engraved by W. & E. Finden. 
With descriptions bythe Rev. Tho’s Hartwell Horne. 
In 2 vols., splendidly bound. For sale at TICK- 
NOR’S, 135, Washington street. jl7 


THENS.— Visit to Constantinople and Athens : 
by Rev. Walter Colton, U.S. Navy, author of 
Ship and Shore. 1 vol. 

SHIP AND SHORE: or Leaves from the Jour- 
nal of a Cruiseto the Levant. By an Officer in the 
U.S. Navy. 12mo. 1836. 

INCIDENTS OF TRAVEL in Egypt, Arabia 
Petrwa andthe Holy Land. Byan American. With 
a Map and Engravings.—2 vols, 

EXCURSIONS to Cairo, Jerusalem, Damascus 
and Balbec, from the U.S. ship Delaware, during 
her recent cruise; with an attempt to discriminate 
between truth and error in regard to the sacred plaees 
of the Hoiy City. By George Jones, AM. Chaplain 
U.S. Navy. Forsale by TICKNOR, 135 Washing- 


















































tonstreet. j 24 
OCKHAT"S SCOTT, part 2d; just received by 
JAMES MUNROE & CO, j 54 








ORCESTER’S READING BOOKS.— 
1. WORCESTER’S SECOND BOOK FOR 
READING ANDSPELLING. » 

Those who have used Mr Worcester’s Primer are 
aware of his peculiar talents in rendering those usu- 
ally ‘dry subjects’ interesting to children; and to 
them it is sufficient to say, that the Second Book has 
the same attractive character as the First, 

Il. A THIRD BOOK FOR READING: AND 
SPELLING ; with simple Rules and Instructions for 
avoiding common Errors. By Samuel Worcester. 

The plan and character of this work is different 
from any other now in yse. Each lessonis preceded 
by a Rule and List of Errors; and the reading is de- 
signed to be rendered not merely an exercise, but a 
study requiring the use of the mind. We approve 
of the plan of this book ; itis just such a one as is 
needed, and we hope it will be adopted in every 
school in the country.— Boston Evening Gazette. 

This is one of the most useful reading books for 
common schools, It strikes us as particularly de- 
serving the attention of teachers.— Daily Advocate. 

One of the mosf useful reading beoks that has yet 
appeared. We recuommend teachets and parents to 
give it an early examination.—American Traveller 

We think it a valuable acqusition to the young 
scholar, both as a monitor for the correction of errors 
in reading and pronouncing, as well as a guide in 
manners and morals. The lessons are selected with 
much judgment, and are well calculated to instruct 
= mind, while they form the character.— Morning 

ost, 

111. FOURTH BOOK OF LESSONS FOR 
READING, with Rules and Instructions. By Sam- 
uel Worcester. 

From the Annals of Education. 

It is constructed on the same plan with the Third 
Book of the same series; each selection, whether of 
prose or poetry, being preceded by a rule for reading, 
and followed by a list of common errers in pronoucing 
some of the words includedinit. The object of these 
peculiarities of Mr Worcester’s Third and Fourth 
Books, i to make reading a study in our schools, in- 
stead ofa mere exercise. 

We regard the Fourth Book, on the whole, asa 
useful compilation for the classes for which it was in- 
tended. There is a large fund of valuable informa- 
tion embodied in the Rnles aud Instructions at the 
beginning, and in the Errors and Questions at the end 
of each chapter, is also at the end et the work, even 
more than the author, in his modesty has ventuaed to 
claiin. 


From the Principal of the Woodstock high School. 

Worcester’s Fourth<Book is truly deserving of no- 
tice. The subjects and arrangements are indeed eg- 
cellent. His rules at the head of each chapter, and 
his exposition of errors, together with his list of phra- 
ses, &c. all combine to render the book such a one 
as is needed in our schools. 

From Ebenezer Baily, Principal of the Young La- 
dies’ High School, Boston; Author of * Young 
Ladies’ Class Book,’ and‘ First Lessons in Alge- 
bra.’ 

I have used Worcester’s series of reading books in 
my school ever since they were published, and regard 
them as among the most valuable works of the kind 
with which I am acqnainted. 

From the Rev. James W. Poland Teacher of Youth. 

Having made use of Worcester’s Third and Fourth 
Books of Lessons for Reading, &c. in my school for 
some time past, I feel that | can recommend them 
with perfect confidence, as being superior to any 
that [ have ever used, for forming correct habits in 
reading. Atthe commencement of each lesson, a 
ruleis given in such a familiar manner, that no schol- 
ar, after reading it tice, can forget the substance of 
it. The errors neticed at the close of each lesson, to- 
gether with the questions, fix the attention still more, 
and afford both interest and instruction. I sincerely 
hope that many teachers of youth will be induced to 
give both books a candid examination; alter which, I 
think they will not hesitate to give their decided pret- 
ereucg. 


From Rev. James Culbertson, Rev. G. C. Sedgwick, 
W. Brell, Esq. and John M. Howe, (Principal 
Mclntyre Free School,) Zanesville, Ohio. 

We have examined Worcester’s Reading Books, 
and think them the most useful reading books that 
have yet appeared. They are a valuable acquisition 
to the young scholar, both as a monitor for the cor- 
rection of reading and pronouncing, and as.a guide in 
manners and morals. The lessons are selected with 
much judgment, and are well calculated to instruct 
the mind, while they form the character. We rec- 
ommend to parents and teachers to give them early 
examination, 

The above series of Reading Books, is particularly 
recommended as worthy of the attention of Teachers 
and School Committees, as they are precisely adapted 
to the wants of our Common Schools and Academies. 

Published by CHAS. J. HENDEE, and for sale 
by the Booksellers in all parts of the U. States 

0 29 tf 


HE HOUSEKEEPER’S BOOK--Comprising ad- 

vice on the conduct of Household Affairs in gen- 
eral, and particular directions for the preservation of 
Furniture, Bedding, &c ; for the laying in and pre- 
serving of Provisions ; with a complete collection of 
Receipts for economical Domestic: Cookery—-the 
whole carefully prepared for the use of American 
Housekeepers. Bya Lady. For sale at TICKNOR’S 
135 Washington street. j 24 


THE KNICKERBOCKER. 

N° exertions nor expense has been spared on the 

part of the Proprietors of this work to render it 
honorable to American Periodical Literature, and the 
assistance of the ablest writers in the country is se- 
cured for its pages.-—Of more than 500 specimen num- 
bers which have been sent to individuals who desir- 
ed to judge of the character of the work, there has 
scarce been one which has not resulted in the sub- 
sequent subscription*of the persons to whom it was 
sent—Upwards of 2000 favorable notices have ap- 
peared in the various prints in the United States. 

A new volume commences in July. 

WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 
Publishers for New England. 








j 24 
THENS; its Rise and Fall—with Views of the 
Literature, Philosophy, and Social Life of the 
Athenian People. By Edward Lytton Bulwer, Esq. 
MP. MA. author of Rienzi, &c. &c.—In 2 vols. 
j24 Received by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 


OLYGLOT BIBLE, royal 8vo edition, in various 
bindings—English Reference Bibles, large and 
small ; 
Bagster’s Comprehensive Bible, 4to, beautifully 
bound ; 
Brown,s edition of the Bible, 4to. splendidly bound ; 
With a large assortment of the Oxford editions, of 
all sizes—For sale at TICK NOR’S 1385 Washington 
street. ji7 


HE SABBATH SCHOOL TEACHER—-De- 

signed to aid in elevating and perfecting the Sab- 
bath School System, By Rev John Todd, author of 
‘Lectures to Children,’ ‘ Student’s Manual,’ &c. 
This day received at TICKNOR’S, 135, Washing- 
ton street. jil7 


ERMAN BOOKS.--The following valuable Ger- 
man Works are for sale by JAMES MUNROE 

& CO. 134 Washington street. 
Goethe’s Werke, 56 vols. bound in 28, 
Jean Paul Richer, 60 vols. bound in 24, 
Franz Horn’s Poesie und Beredsamkeit, 
Wachler’s Handbuch der Litteratur, 4 vols in 2, 
Korner’s Werke—Mullner’s Werke, 
Voss’s Werke—Burger’s Werke, 
Chamisso’s Gedichte—Ruckert's; Gedichte, 
Uhland’s Gedichte— V olkslieder—Lessing’s Geist, 
Schlosser’s Géschichte des 18 und 19 Jahrhunderts 
Schiller’s Kabale und Liebe, 
Gervinus National Litteratur—Wachler’s do do. 
Genthe Handworterbuch, e 
Boht’s Geschichte der Neueren Deutschen Poesie 
Faust Von Goethe 
Deutsche Mythologue 
Augnste Feste 
Schlegel Vorlemaque 
Bohtz History j24 


FFERING OF SMPATHY--Just received from 
. the binder, a fresh supply of Offering of Sym- 
athy. 
: } 2a BENJ. H. GREENE, 124 Water St. 
HALLAM, SCOTT, BULWER, JAMES, &c. 
ALLAM’S state of Evrope during the middel 
ages, American edition, 1 vol. octavo. 
Lockhart’s Life of Sir Walter Scott. 
Bulwer’s Rise and Fall of Athens. 
James’ Attilla, a new romance. 
Circumnavigation of the Globe, 1 vol. 18mo. 
Sewall’s Lectures on Phrenology, and all the new 
works, at the Literary Rooms, 121 Washington st. 
j24 WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 


Oia ENGLISH EDITIONS OF THE 

BIBLE, in various sizes and bindings, some beau- 
tifully bound, this day received at TICKNOR’S. 

Together with a variety of English Books with 

Plates, and an assortment of English Drawing Books. 
jl7 
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ORCESTER’S COMPREHENSIVE DIC 
TIONARY. Revised and enlarged edition 

~This dictionary contains, besides a very full ‘ae, 
bulary ef common English words, many technical 
terms, and a copious list of such words ang phrases 
from foreign languages as are often foundin Eng. 
lish books, very fall vocabularies of Classicaj and 

Scripture Proper Names, and a vocabulary of words 

of doubtful or various orthography, which, together 

with the rules and remarks accompanying them, em. 
braces nearly all the difficult and doubttul cases that 
often occur in English orthography. This edition jg 
also furnished with an Jppendiz, containing additiona} 
words, and a Pronouncing Vocabulary, comprising 
about 3000 Modern Geographical Names. The 
volume comprises about 66,000 words, to all of which 
the pronunciation is given; being more than twice as 


‘many as are fodnd in the school editions of Walker’, 


Dictionary, together with their vocabularies, 

_ This Dictionary is used in the Boston Schools, and 
in numerous other schools, academies and seminaries 
im various parts of the country; and it has been 
highly recommended by various literary journals, and 
by many gentlemen whose opinion is eminently enti. 
tled to respect. 

eee RECOMMENDATION. 

This Dictionary exhibits, in its different parts, am- 
ple evidence of inquiry, careful comparison, and 
sound judgment, It combines, in ® very condensed 
and yet intelligible form, a greater quantity ef valua- 
ble matter than any other similar work; and asa 
Pronouncing Dictionary, it possesses decided advan- 
tages over all others, by its superior system of nota- 
tion, and by its exibition of all the principal authori- 
ties respecting words of doubtiul and various pronun- 
ciation. We de not hesitate to pronounce it, in our 
judgment, the most comprehensive, accurate and 
useful compendium within our knowledge. 

Joseph Story, LL. D., Prof. Law,Cambridge Mass, 
Sidney Willard, A. M., Prof. Heb. Latin, &c. do. 
Ed. T. Channing, A. M., Prof. Rhet. and Oratory do, 
John Pickering, LL. D., Boston. 

Wm Allen, D.D. Pres. Bowdoin College, Maine. 
S. P. Newman, A. M, Prof. Rhet. Bowdoin Col. Me. 
J. L. Kingsley, LL. D., Prof. Latin, Yale Col. Con. 
Alonzo Potter, D. D., Prof. Rhet. Union Col. N, y, 
C. Anthon, LL, D., Prof. Gr & Lat. Colu. Col. N.Y, 
Peter S. Duponceau, LL. D., Philadelphia. 

Robley Dunglison, M. D_., Prof. University of Md. 
J. P. Cushing, A M., Pres. Hampden Sidney Col. Va, 
Jasper Adams, D. D., Pres. Charleston College §.C 
Alonzo Church, D. D. Pres. University of Georgia, 
Philip Lindsley, D. D., Pres. Nashville Uni. Tenn. 
Edward Beecher, A. M., Pres. Illinois College. 


WORCESTER’S ELEMNNTARY DICTIONA. 
RY ; For Common Schools. 

The Elementary Dictionary is, for substance, a 
reduced form of the Comprehensive Dictionary and 
is especially adapted to the use of Common Schools. 
It contains a very full list of the words of the English 
language which are in good use ; and including its 
vocabularies, it possesses important advantages over 
all other Common School Dietionaries. The pronun- 
ciation of the words is carefully given ina torm very 
easily understood, and in accordance with the best 
usage, and the most approved authorities. The best 
edition of Walker’s School Dictionary, together with 
its vocabularies, contains but 31,200 words, more than 
12,000 less than this. 

The Elementary Dictionary comprises the follow. 
ing divisions :— 





1. Dictionary Proper Words, 32,240 
2. Words trom Foreign Languages, do. 402 
3. List of Americanisms, do. 83 
4. List of Words of Various Orthography, ~ 1,095 
5. Greek and Latin Proper Names, do. 4,820 
6: Scripture Proper Names, do. 2,440 
2. Modern Geographical Names. do. 2,980 
Total number of words, 43,850, 


The above works are now published by the Amer- 
ican Stationers Company, Boston, who are prepared 
to supply the Trade, Teachers, and School Commit- 
tees, on the most favorable terms. Address 

a 22 JOHN B. RUSSELL, 19 School st. 





GRE"NWOOD’8S HYMNS. 
J. HENDEE has just published the Nineteenth 
edition of .2 Collection of Psalms and Hymns 
for Christian Worship,’ by Rev. F. W. P. Green- 
woop. 

This collection of. Psalms and Hymns has been uni- 
versally approved, by all persons who have examined 
it; -_ has given great satisfaction where it has been 
used. 

The following are some of the societies and towns 
in which the bookisin use, viz.—King’s Chapel, 
(Rev. F. W. P. Greenwood); Hollis street Society 
oer: J. Pierpont); Second Society (Rev. C. Robbins) 

oston.—Cambridge, East Cambridge, Cambridge 
Port, Roxbury, Milton, Brookline, Brighton, Weston, 
Lowell, Lexington, Newburypert, Scituate, Sand- 
wich, Sherburne, Uxbridge, Medfield, Lancaster, 
Chelmsford, Hingham, Ashby, Andover, Dover, 
Northboro’, Bedford, Ipswich, Mass.—Portsmouth, 
Walpole. V. H.—Portland, Hallowell, Augusta, 
Bangor, Castine, Me.—Hartford Conn.—Brattleboro’ 
Vt.—Richmond, Va.—Savannah, Geo.—and many 
other places in New England and the Southern and 
Western States. 

The book has lately been enlarged by the addition 
of about sixty Hymns. Societies or Clergymen 
wishing to examine it will be supplied with a copy 
grate, SY applying to the Publishers. Boston 131 
Vashington St. (up stairs.) tf a 20 


[ l OME, by Miss Sedgwick—A new edition, in 
cloth binding, stamped; just published by 
JAMES MUNROE & CO. j 24 


ORDSWORTH?’S Poetical Works. ‘This day 
published by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 








‘The complete Poetical Works of William Words- 


worth: together with a Description of the country of 
the Lakes in the North of England, now first pub- 
lished with his Works. Edited by Henry Reed, 
Professor ot English Literature in the University of 
Pennsylvania, Royal 8vo- pp. 575. ‘ 
Our present purpose is simply and heartily to rec- 
ommend Professor Reed’s edition of Wordsworth, as 
one which does justice to the poets, and is calculated 
to satisfy the not easily satisfied wishes of the many, 
who love and revere him. It is, what it professes to 
be, a complete edition of his poetical works, such 
might be sought for in vain in his own country, and 
contains also his prefaces and essays, his beautitul 
description of the Lakes, and his Essay upon Epitaphs. 
The Editor has performed his part in a most judicious 
manner, and in the true spirit of one * who claiins to 
have brought to the task an affectionate solicitude for 
every verse in the volume. He has given us the 
pure text, and has interspersed, with the poet’s own 
notes, a few, and but yery few others, which consist 
‘almost entirely of illustrative passages from the writ 
ings of those with whom Mr Wordsworth would mos 
willingly find his name associated.” The poems which 
were lately published under the title of ‘ Yar- 
row Revisited, and other poems,’ are placed in their 
appropriate divisions, as the poets himself would have 
arranged them. The publishers may challenge for 
themselves a full portion of praise, for having sent 
forth a book which confesr credit on the American 
press. Since we received it, we have read a coD- 
siderable portion of its contents, and accustomed 4 
we are to proofshects, and familiar as we are will 
the author, we have not yet detected a typographical 
error. The page is clean and bright; and the type 
is us clear and large as eyes can wish. We have 
seltiom seen a book which has given us so much 
pleasure. Christian Examiner, No. 79. 
134 Washington st. opposite School st. 


_. BOSTON PREss, 
Corner of School and Washington Streets, ove" 
Wm. D. Ticknor’s Bookstore. 
The subscriber has resumed the business of 
PriyTING, at his former stand. The office is fur 
nished with a general assortment of new Book am 
Fancy Job type, for the printing of Books, 


m ll 
— 





Sermons, Business Cards, €hecks, 
Circulars, Visiting Cards, Blanks, 
Notices, Show Bills, Shop Bills, and 
Catalogues, Hand Bills, Gold and Color’, 


in a superior style, and on low and accommodating 


terms. ISAAC R. BUTTS. 
f 25 6m ; 
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~ CHRISTIAN. REGISTER. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING 
_ BY DAVID REED, 
At 19 Water Street, Boston. 
CHANDLER ROBBINS, Epiror. , 
Terms.—Three Dollars, payable in six mon! 
or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents, if paid in erin 
To individuals or companies who pay in advent 
for five copies, sixth copy will be sent gratis. “ 
(7 No subscription discontinued, except at a 
discretion of she publisher, until al] arrearage? ° 
paid. ats 
All communicatons, as well as letters of bus! 
relating to the Christian Register, should be addre 
to Davipv Reep, Boston. 
MINOT PRATT, PRINTER. 
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